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THE FEDERAL YOUTH PROGRAM 


GerorcE D. STRAYER 
In the School Executive 


Fas centralization of authority 
in the hands of a federal officer, un- 
der the executive order creating the 
National Youth Administration, 
with the lines of authority reaching 
down to the state and communities 
through a personnel selected by the 
central office, is contrary to our 
American tradition in the adminis- 
tration of education. It may be the 
beginning of a movement which 
will destroy the independence of 
our public schools from political 
control. At least it calls for careful 
analysis by those who believe that it 
is desirable to continue the practice 
of decentralization in the adminis- 
tration of our schools. 

The National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, reporting in 
1931, found in the decentralized 
system of management and control 
of schools the one absolutely reliable 
antidote to the easy capture of the 
schools by propagandists of an eco- 
nomic, social, and political cult. 

But even if there were no dan- 
ger, however remote, of the use of 
such a central organization for 
propaganda purposes, it should still 
be subject to criticism. It seems en- 
tirely probable that the state and 
local administrative officers will be 


chosen from among those who are 
acceptable to the politicians. 

If a central advisory office were 
to be used, one might well ask why 
the Office of Education was not 
selected, rather than the Works 
Progress Administration. The Of- 
fice of Education is headed by an 
able administrator and has a staff 
of competent specialists. 

But still more important, the ad- 
ministrative organization provided 
fails to recognize the fact that the 
largest and the most efficient youth 
organization in the United States is 
to be found in the state and local 
offices for the administration of ed- 
ucation. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration is concerned primarily 
with vocational and general educa- 
tion for youths 16 to 25 which is 
exactly the educational program 
which state and local authorities 
have been dealing with and have 
partially solved. 

If the 4,000,000 young men 
and women between 16 and 25 
who are not in school and for whom 
no employment is available are to 
be trained or retrained, given voca- 
tional counseling, or continue their 
work in high school or college, it is 
precisely the state and local author- 
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ities now existing that must accept 
responsibility for this enterprise. It 
is wasteful inefficiency to set up a 
new organization. 

There can be no doubt concern- 
ing the need for support of an edu- 
cational program for youth and the 
$50,000,000 available is altogether 
too little. But of greater importance 
is the determination of a sound pol- 
icy, for now we may form the pat- 
terns which will prevail in the sup- 
port and administration of educa- 
tion in the years ahead. 

The present undertakings—the 
CCC, rural school aid, the youth 
program—are all entirely justified 
from the standpoint of the respon- 
sibility of the federal government 
for education. But if democracy is 
to be preserved, it is essential that 
state and local responsibility and 
initiative be maintained. It is even 
more essential that a professional 
service, free from political control 
through a hundred years of strug- 
gle, be not supplied by a political 
and centralized administration. 

There are certain fundamental 
proposals to which I believe we can 
all subscribe: (1) The support of 
education is the responsibility of the 
nation as certainly as of the state 
and locality. Democracy depends 
on a reasonably adequate program 
of education for all. (2) There is 
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no reasonable possibility of provid- 
ing for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity except on the 
basis of a larger measure of federal 
support, as it is a well-established 
fact that the states vary greatly in 
their ability to support public edu- 
cation. (3) Federal support has been 
provided without federal control 
from our earliest history through 
grants of land and money. The 
strength of American education 
and its contribution to the develop- 
ment of our democracy has been 
found in the individual initiative 
and acceptance of responsibility by 
the states and localities. No greater 
danger to democracy can be found 
than resides in the organization of a 
central control over education 
which may be used for purposes of 
propaganda and is suited to the 
needs of those who would develop 
a fascist state. (4) In a very great 
majority of all cases in the United 
States those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of education are chosen 
for their professional competence 
and not on account of their political 
affiliations or the political service 
they can render. 

We are seeing enough of the 
evils of centralized control of edu- 
cation in the Old World, especially 
Germany. Let us not set the pattern 
for such control here. 


Dr. Strayer is Professor of Education and Director 

of the Division of Field Studies of the Institute of | 

Educational Research in Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. Reported from. the School | 
Executive, LV (September, 1935), 10-11. 
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EDUCATING FOR THE NEW ORDER 
C. A. Dyxsrra 


In Character 
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‘N a sense the problem of edu- 
cation is like the traffic problem. 
Everybody knows all about it and 
yet it is never solved. It has been 
pulled to pieces innumerable times. 
But it never gets put together to 
suit anybody. And so it is always 
under discussion. 

Certain questions occur con- 
stantly: Is education for a life or 
for a living? What shall we teach 
and how? Shall teaching be free or 
fettered? Shall education be uni- 
versal or selective? What is wrong 
with education? 

I do not know all the answers, 
but some reflection on the problem 
while looking on for a few years 
has crystallized certain impressions 
which I bring to you for what they 
may be worth. 

Education cannot agree upon 
objectives because civilization is in 
flux. Up to the eighteenth century, 
for the most part we taught what 
we had been taught. The nine- 
teenth century brought with it uni- 
versal education, but until the 
twentieth century dawned we were 
quite sure we knew what to teach 
and how to teach it. 

Up until the generation of which 
we are a part the world of ideas 
moved deliberately and pretty 
slowly. Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, Vol- 
taire, Washington, all read by can- 
dle light, bathed very little, never 


moved faster than a horse can run, 
sowed grain and reaped it by hand, 
never wore a machine-made article 
of clothing, wrote longhand, and 
never heard of an ad for toothpaste. 

You and I saw the coming of the 
motor car, the airplane, the radio, 
the power press, the age of adver- 
tising and propaganda, the movie, 
the talkies, and the universalizing of 
utility services. 

This new generation, the youth 
of this day, has more sophistication 
and scientific knowledge than Abra- 
ham Lincoln. What shall you teach 
a generation that in vicarious ex- 
perience has roamed the world? 
What taboos can terrify him, what 
copy-book maxims edify him, what 
dogmas and precepts influence him? 

For a century we have assumed 
that youth should be taught the 
things he should know to get on in 
the world, to build a fortune that 
would take care of the grandchil- 
dren. 

It was for a world of competitive 
gain that we organized our educa- 
tion, and we made out a good case 
for the system. But competition 
drove us to combination and mo- 
nopoly, then to speculation, over- 
development and unbalanced pro- 
duction, and finally to widespread 
disaster and unprecedented unem- 
ployment. 

What wonder that we ask our- 
selves what to do about education in 
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the future? Our youngsters face a 
world which seems to promise them 
very little. They want something to 
tie to—somebody to believe in, to 
trust, and to follow. The success 
magazines are no longer popular in 
a generation of skepticism and cyni- 
cism. 

I shall not presume in a few min- 
utes to give a complete picture of 
what education today ought to be. 
But from the viewpoint of a public 
administrator looking on, there are 
certain fields which should receive 
some emphasis and attention. 

May I assume in this discussion 
that the aim of education should be 
the development of an intelligent 
and complete adult whose faculties, 
emotions, and intellectual powers 
continue to ripen during his experi- 
ence with life—an adult, if you 
please, who among other acquisi- 
tions, “gets wisdom” in the scrip- 
tural sense? Whether such an adult 
can be produced by “progressive 
education,” as demanded by activ- 
ityists, by the project method, or by 
other or even newer ways of ap- 
proach, I have no means of know- 
ing. For my purpose we need only 
examine the product of the educa- 
tional process. This product must not 
be the flabby, sentimental, grasping, 
and self-satisfied individual we now 
meet among the middle-aged ex- 
ponents and defenders of our pres- 
ent slogans and shibboleths. Not the 
adult who exploits human beings 
and declares himself the product of 
the school of hard knocks. Not the 
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ruthless tactician and strategist of 
our industrial warfare. Certainly 
not the adult who fears the human 
mind and the processes of free in- 
quiry. Ours is a world in which 
society, organized in governments, 
finds itself irresistibly impelled to 
interfere with free enterprise in 
order to secure for its members a 
minimum subsistence and a toler- 
able existence. 

Considering education as a public 
rather than a private problem, what 
are some things we cannot neglect 
in the near future? First of all, let 
us recognize the hazards of modern 
life. The hazards of the primitive 
life still persist. Man seems to face 
life today with much the same fear 
as did the early man. The machine 
age has forced the question whether 
man is the master of the machine or 
its slave. All about us are the haz- 
ards of war, crime, sudden acciden- 
tal death, and the more immediate 
impact of widespread unemploy- 
ment. Here is the race between 
education and catastrophe of which 
Wells wrote. I commend as a 
worthy educational undertaking an 
analysis of and a reckoning with the 
hazards of modern life. 

Second, the man of tomorrow 
will be the product of mutual aid 
and must develop his sense of soci- 
ety and social responsibility. Large- 
scale enterprises, which the inexor- 
able march of capitalism created, 
have changed our practical attitude 
toward individual enterprise. Ma- 
chine and mass production have 
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changed our economic organization 
beyond recognition but we have 
developed no rational basis for this 
new organizing of our lives. Unable 
to function in the normal way, our 
western peoples have thrown over- 
board their democratic ideas and 
taken the plunge with a dictator of 
one kind or another. This is a con- 
fession of defeat, and education in 
America muct stand in the way of 
such defeatism. 

And this brings us to the third 
challenge to the schools—if the 
state is to intervene and we are to 
have more rather than less govern- 
ment action, who shall administer 
this great undertaking? Manifestly 
our education for the field of public 
service has been woefully weak. For 
fifty years we have given traditional 
allegiance to the idea called “civil 
service,” but we have not developed 
a career service such as other mod- 
ern nations know. Our education 
has here missed the mark. With 
notable exceptions, we still consider 
that a public position is a private 
job, and we carry into public life all 
of the psychology that goes with pri- 
vate undertakings. Appointments, 
contracts, orders for insurance, are 
all too universally assumed to be 
commodities to be dispensed in pay- 
ment for party and political service. 
Our schools must teach a genera- 
tion to demand a highminded poli- 
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tics and an intelligent public service. 

A fourth reflection follows from 
what has just been emphasized. 
Self-government is impossible with- 
out some training in self-discipline. 
We in places of public responsibility 
sense a recklessness and an abandon 
among adults and youth whichshow 
themselves in an utter disregard for 
the rights of others. This is especially 
true of the children of the so-called 
better homes. Here is a task in which 
the school and home must join — 
but certainly it is the business of 
education to lead the way. The de- 
velopment of individual personal- 
ity is of the highest importance, but 
equally necessary is the teaching of 
reverence for personality in others. 

And so it seems to me that we 
must ask our schools to produce 
adults with self-control, self-disci- 
pline, and with some ability to put 
themselves in the place of others. 
There was a time in our history 
when the antisocial and nonsocial 
individual could go west and fight 
Indians or whack into a primitive 
forest. Now, however, we are forced 
to live with others, to bear and for- 
bear. 

Education for today and tomor- 
row inevitably must be concerned 
with the public and community as- 
pects of the individual as well as 
with the training of individual po- 
tentialities. 


Mr. Dykstra is City Manager of Cincinnati and | 


universities. Reported from Character, I (Septem- 


has taught history and political science in various | 


ber—October, 1935), 6-9. 








EMERGENCY NURSERY SCHOOLS ON TRIAL 





GeorcE D. Stopparp 


In the Journal of the American Association of University Women 


Jax several thousand nursery 
schools established in 36 states dur- 
ing 1934 constitute a brave attempt 
to provide a better life for children 
below the conventional school age 
of five or six years. Of course nur- 
sery schools are not new in this 
country. It is only the emergency 
nursery school which is a product of 
immediate New Deal activities. A 
hundred years ago we had them; 
slowly they have grown and been 
sustained in universities, colleges, 
and private progressive institutions. 

The arguments for and against 
preschools can be cast in three ques- 
tions. 

1. Does the nursery school pro- 
vide a good life for children two to 
five years of age? With respect to 
our better nursery school centers, 
whether research laboratories or 
emergency set-ups, the answer is a 
categorical yes. Those who are du- 
bious about adequate research are 
referred to the Bibliography of Nur- 
sery School Education published by 
the National Association for Nur- 
sery Education. It has been demon- 
strated that the nursery school im- 
proves diet and safeguards health, 
provides good play facilities, builds 
up good habits in children, reduces 
behavior aberrations, helps to social- 
ize the child, initiates helpful ex- 
ploration in art, music, nature, lan- 
guage, and literature, articulates 
well with a liberalized kindergarten 
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or first grade, effects a useful trans- 
fer in child behavior to the home 
situation, is a useful guide and dem- 
onstration center for parents, and 
frees the mother without taking her 
place. Any institution performing 
these ten functions is a valuable ad- 
dition to our culture. 

2. Are there other, better ways 
to guide children during these pre- 
school years? At present few homes 
and mothers appear to be equipped 
for doing what needs to be done. 
Most parents know as little about 
guiding the preschool child as they 
do about teaching reading, writing, 
and geography in elementary school 
years. However, their sensitivity to 
ignorance at the lower levels has 
not been so keen. Through parent 
education and child study we are 
gradually reaching the stage where 
a small proportion of parents can 
show reasonable skill in guiding 
young children. Given well-trained 
parents, newly designed homes, and 
provisions for social play with chil- 
dren of similar ages, and we should 
be well on the way to a situation 
equal to our better nursery schools. 

But there would still remain the 
rather subtle block arising from the 
mother’s lack of desire to give up 
recreational, vocational, and profes- 
sional interests to spend a full day 
with the children. Increasing care 
of children by the mother in the 
home is in deadly contradiction to 
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the increasing tendency of women 
to supplement home satisfactions 
with nonhome enterprises. 

The nursery school plan reserves 
to the mother the contacts and re- 
sponsibilities which she and the child 
really need. It is here, too, that we 
discover the reason for not extend- 
ing the preschool to ages younger 
than 18 to 20 months. Prior to the 
age of reasonable control in physical 
habits, the child tends to stay in one 
place as an essentially nonsocial 
creature with his wants centering 
about nutrition, regularity, and a 
constant opportunity for attention 
from his mother. 

Surely no one would play up the 
better nursery school against the 
better home situation. However, I 
should venture to predict that for 
a long time to come the nursery 
school plan will prove more feasible, 
basing this on only two counts: the 
slowness with which houses and 
communities can be rebuilt in ac- 
cordance with the highest stand- 
ards of child welfare, and the likeli- 
hood that the woman in the home 
in her eternal quest for more assist- 
ance, freedom, and a higher stand- 
ard in child care will insist on the 
new benefits of science and social 
organization. 

In essential principle, emergency 
schools need not be differentiated 
from their predecessors. Their au- 
thoritative plan is consistent with 
the best practices of the preéxisting 
schools, and the known contribu- 
tions of the standard nursery school 


become the potential contributions 
in the emergency situation. One 
might be justified in asking, not Is 
this a satisfactory preschool? but 
Are these children better off here 
than in the homes from which they 
came? That is a short-time view. If 
certain cities thus far have thought 
of no way to provide proper diets 
and medical services for their under- 
privileged children, then we should 
not be too critical of a nursery cen- 
ter which at least takes hold of this 
problem. In an emergency, chil- 
dren should not be allowed to suf- 
fer unduly before the closed door of 
a gilded ideal. 

3. Can we afford nursery 
schools? There is a great deal of 
misinformation about the cost of 
this work. The best evidence we 
have indicates that it need not be 
more expensive day by day than 
high school or college instruction. 
The main reason for high cost may 
lie in extraordinary service. There 
need be no extravagances. Placing 
the question the other way around, 
can we afford to deprive preschool 
children of a proper diet, of ade- 
quate preventive and therapeutic 
medical service, of decent housing, 
of contacts with other children, 
of expert guidance at a time when 
deficiencies in development and be- 
havior carry with them the threat 
of permanence? Are we saving 
money or are we saving children? 
—realizing that even saving money 
is a delusion, for what we save we 
must subsequently spend in patch- 
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ing up children who were off to a 
poor start. 

As an educational enterprise, 
nursery schools, emergency or oth- 
erwise, can make a real contribu- 
tion to the national economy. They 
provide work to do, work devoted 
not to the pyramiding of capital 
goods and credits but to the welfare 
of children, to the improvement of 
cities, to economic security. 

If we believe there are essential 
and permanent values in the nur- 
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sery school idea, we should attempt 
accordingly to alter the course of 
the stream of wealth. The banker, 
the veteran, the manufacturer go 
out to get what they want. Only 
educators hesitate. We have before 
us the hard task of welding the 
needs of five million preschool chil- 
dren to the great body of public 
education which, from the first, has 
been the particular ornament of 
American democracy. What are we 
waiting for? 


' Dr. Stoddard is Director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station. Reported from the Journal 
of the American Association of University Women, 

XVIII (June, 1935) 213-16. 
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STUDENTS at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University last 
summer saw demonstrated a low- 
cost nursery school which met edu- 
cational budgets without sacrificing 
essential standards for the needs of 
young children. Instead of expen- 
sive fixtures, cheap but adequate 
materials were used. Orange crates 
served as lockers for coats and hats, 
tiny camp cots for rest beds, etc. 
The cost of all equipment for 25 
youngsters amounted to only $500. 

According to Dr. Gertrude P. 


College, Columbia University, in the New York 


| From an article by Clyde R. Miller, of Teachers | 
Times (Sunday, August 23, 1935), xx9. 


Driscoll, director of individual de- 
velopment and guidance, the results 
of the experiment show the practi- 
cability of operating low-cost emer- 
gency nursery schools in almost any 
educational system throughout the 
country. The children did not suf- 
fer, she contends, because of the 
inexpensive materials used; the unit 
proved entirely adequate and suc- 
cessful. Definite improvement in 
the physical and emotional behavior 
of the children was noted at the end 
of the six-week experiment. 

















ITALIAN SCHOOLS UNDER FASCISM 





Puitie W. L. Cox 
In the Nation's Schools 


Waar would happen to Amer- 
ican schools if our national and state 
economies were directed by fascistic 
groups? Only partial answers can 
be formed by examining European 
countries now under fascism, but 
such partial answers are worth seek- 
ing. In Italy, more than a decade 
has elapsed since the March on 
Rome in 1922. Hence, this article 
deals only with Italian fascists and 
their schools. 

There is much diversity of opin- 
ion among well informed Italians, 
both fascists and nonfascists, re- 
garding the nature and history of 
the movement. To some it is “pure 
act”’ bereft of other philosophy than 
empiricism and opportunism; in- 
deed, it despises philosophy because 
it seems inactive. To others, equally 
capable of judging, it is a program 
based on a consistent idealistic phi- 
losophy in opposition to the evolu- 
tionary pragmatism that underlies 
liberalism, laissez faire, and democ- 
racy. All would agree, however, 
that it is vigorous, positive, national- 
istic, propagandistic, intolerant, and 
coercive. It purposes that Italians 
shall support its program, or failing 
that, shall not actively oppose it. 

The justification of fascism by 
fascists is that social welfare is best 
assured by the control of a vigorous 
and competent elite which accepts 
seriously its responsibility to compel 
the people, by education and per- 


suasion, if possible, but by force if 
need be, to accept whatever meas- 
ures are necessary for their own 
good. When these elites grow old 
and feeble, new bodies, they say, 
must arise, seize power, and estab- 
lish new elites. In Italy this new 
elite is no blood-thirsty ogre, but a 
serious, dramatic, disciplined, and 
vigorous body of men. Their as- 
sumptions and program I have 
summed up elsewhere as follows: 

“We are the elite. We are the 
elite not because we are better, 
abler, or wealthier or more nobly 
born. We are the elite because we 
will to create a unified Italy, a 
purified Italy, an economically self- 
sufficient Italy, an Italy that shall 
stand proud and unafraid in this 
world dominated by powerful 
states, an Italy in which every man 
is secure in his property, in his rea- 
sonable expectations of economic 
return and enjoyment of life, and 
in his protection against sickness, 
old age and poverty, an Italy of 
health, of disseminated culture and 
of vigorous race. 

“We, the elite, will these things 
to become. We can only break 
through the stupid selfishness and 
inertia of our age by positive action. 
We seize leadership which involves 
work, restraints, puritanic lives, rigid 
honesty, great self-sacrifice. To this 
elite we admit only those who ac- 
cept such discipline and who recog- 
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nize that efficient organization im- 
plies hierarchy. 

‘All Fascists will, therefore, give 
themselves wholeheartedly to carry- 
ing out the directions and requests 
that come to them from the officers 
of the hierarchy, and in order to 
personify this appeal and this hier- 
archy they will again and again 
pledge their fealty and implicit 
obedience to their leader, I] Duce, 
Benito Mussolini.” [ The Kadelpian 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4 (May, 
1935) | 

From the beginning it was ap- 
parent that the fascist revolution 
could not be long-lived unless youth 
could be educated through schools 
and youth organizations to support 
the new regimen. 

The fascist government appointed 
Giovanni Gentile, a philosopher and 
educational theorist, as Minister of 
Education and authorized him to 
carry through the Reforma Gentile 
of 1923. Elementary school for- 
malism was swept away; for a time 
even textbooks were banned. Art, 
music, literature, gardening, handi- 
craft, and creative writing domi- 
nated the curriculum. Arithmetic, 
writing, and reading were individ- 
ualized in harmony with methods 
used for the expressional subjects. 
In teacher-training, intellectual se- 
lection and practical experience 
were stressed. For the in-service 
growth of teachers vacation courses 
in progressive practices, hygiene, 
sanitation, and fascist politics were 
offered at government expense. 
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Rural school conditions improved 
with the erection of new buildings, 
increased teachers’ salaries, and 
more adequate supervision. Intel- 
lectual selection of pupils was sub- 
ordinated to universal expression 
and success. The elementary school 
is frankly and obviously propagan- 
distic for patriotism, Catholicism, 
and fascism. 

In secondarv schools intellectual 
selection was made rigorous; the 
curriculum was made narrower but 
meaningful, and each type of school 
was given a specific function. Ex- 
aminations for admittance to the 
higher institutions require a quality 
of mind and integration of knowl- 
edge far beyond those which most 
American college men ever attain. 
The secondary school is rational- 
istic, a social philosophy to be un- 
derstood by the intellectual elite. 

The fascist party was not. alto- 
gether satisfied with the Reforma 
Gentile. It desired more vigorous 
indoctrination and moral training. 
Since it was obliged to support the 
school program of its own minister 
of education, it directed the party 
energies to the expansion of the 
Balilla, a young fascist organization 
including four groups, boys 8 to 14 
and 14 to 18 and two similar 
groups for girls. 

Balilla projects then included the 
elementary school physical educa- 
tion program, noon luncheons, some 
aspects of school discipline and after- 
school vacation activities, including 
military drills, sports, health inspec- 
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tion and treatment, excursions, and 
many forms of cultural work. Of 
the elementary teachers 86 percent 
became fascist party members (or 
women auxiliaries) and Balilla of- 
ficers; in villages, the school direc- 
tor is, ex officio, president of the 
local Balilla. By these steps the Ba- 
lilla is absorbing the elementary 
schools. 

Finally the Reforma Gentile was 
overshadowed by pedagogia fascista, 
which means, enthusiastic, partici- 
patory activity, dramatic singing, 
saluting, marching, reciting, indoc- 
trination, cooperative projects, vol- 
unteer help, inspection of houses 
and neighborhoods, and among the 
oldest youths, espionage on their 
fellows and their teachers. 

On January 1, 1934, the Italian 
government nationalized all public 
schools, partly for economy and ef- 
ficiency but largely to replace all 
local initiative and independence by 
a program directed from and sup- 
ported by the central government 
and fascist party. The elementary 
and Balilla programs are to be defi- 
nitely merged. 

Children continue to learn to 
read, write, and compute in school- 
rooms; they study geography, his- 
tory, and nature as before; they 
draw, sing, prepare compositions, 


and recite poems as spontaneously 
and effectively as ever. But these 
activities are coordinated and inte- 
grated with the rest of their lives to 
a degree that no other country save 
Russia has yet achieved at elemen- 
tary school level. 

Whether or not such an inte- 
gration is desirable and whether a 
fascist elite in America would direct 
American elementary education 
toward such an outcome are not 
here discussed. If the experience of 
Italy would throw any light on the 
probable developments in American 
elementary education, if America 
should “go fascist,” this much could 
be prophesied: activity programs 
and artistic expression would re- 
ceive great impetus; the physical 
and cultural achievements of chil- 
dren would receive careful atten- 
tion; every avenue of release would 
be opened so that energy and 
thought would be expended on how 
most effectively to act rather than 
on what acts ought to be under- 
taken. 

Not until university level would 
independent thinking be sanctioned 
—and then, says Benedetto Croce, 
of Italian students, “‘it is almost too 
late.” That word “almost” may be 
full of importance for later devel- 
opments in any fascist country. 


Philip W. L. Cox is Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York University. Reported from the 
Nation’s Schools, XVI (August, 1935), 12-16. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS 
TOWARD SUPERVISION 





A. S. Barr anp Nets O. REpPEN 
In the Journal of Experimental Education 


Some few teachers are very 
certain that they would be happier 
and some are convinced that their 
work would be more efficient if all 
supervision were abolished. A ma- 
jority, however, although they crit- 
icize and complain, indicate that 
they appreciate and profit by the 
service of supervision. Senior high 
school teachers, in general, are of 
the opinion that, in their case, super- 
vision is wholly inadequate. 

The purpose of the investigation 
was to discover, first, the general 
attitude of teachers toward super- 
vision; second, the kinds of mis- 
takes that teachers think that super- 
visors most frequently make in their 
supervision; and third, the sugges- 
tions that teachers have for the im- 
provement of supervision. 

The teachers registered a consid- 
erable number of complaints against 
the procedures of supervisors. ‘They 
charged them with inadequate 
planning; needlessly distracting the 
class; promoting fads and set tech- 
niques; and engaging in needless 
and purposeless changes in policies. 
Teachers complain that supervisors 
criticize petty and unimportant de- 
tails and upset them emotionally 
over trifles when the general char- 
acter of the work was admittedly 
satisfactory. They use “snap judg- 
ment”’ based on inadequate observa- 
tion. Besides, the supervisor’s per- 
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sonality was often the cause of 
friction. 

Teachers wanted more help with 
the problems of teaching, discipline, 
and provisions for individual differ- 
ences. Weak teachers wanted help, 
got little, and became more critical 
than the strong teachers. The weak 
teachers’ criticisms and wants were, 
as a rule, poorly stated, vague, and 
poorly defined. Senior high school 
teachers furnish more than their 
share of the unsolved problems. 
This fact and other data seem to 
lend support to the feeling that the 
supervisory service of the average 
high school is inadequate. 

While teachers found much to 
criticize in the practice of super- 
vision, they cited two and one-half 
times as many instances of helpful 
supervision as they did of objec- 
tionable supervision. Seventy-five 
percent of the instances in which 
teachers sought and secured helpful 
supervision fell into these five cate- 
gories: problems of teaching, disci- 
pline, curriculum, routine adminis- 
tration, and individual differences. 

Teachers favored classroom vis- 
iting, demonstrations, conferences, 
visiting other teachers, teachers’ 
meetings, and professional reading. 
While the differences were not 
great, they found the experimental 
study of the problems of teaching, 
participation in curriculum con- 
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struction, and supervisory bulletins 
the least helpful. 

When teachers were asked to 
evaluate supervisors, no marked 
differences appeared in their pref- 
erences. They credited both the 
fewest instances of harmful super- 
vision and the fewest instances of 
helpful supervision to the superin- 
tendent of schools. Superintendents 
did not have many contacts with 
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teachers and their supervision was 
rated generally as the least valu- 
able. While principals were found 
to be neither particularly helpful 
nor harmful, they were rated first 
in general helpfulness; special su- 
pervisors were ranked second, and 
general supervisors third. Heads of 
departments and assistant superin- 
tendents were given indifferent 
ratings. 





A. S. Barr is Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Nels O. Reppen is Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Central State 
Teachers College. Reported from the Journal of 
Experimental Education, III (June, 1935), 
23 Ye Ol. 
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Wr find in the Dictionary: 

“Within recent years there has been a new emphasis in adult 
education. In spite of the multiplication of schools and the great 
increase in numbers of students in colleges and universities, it is 
more and more recognized that education does not and cannot 
end with attendance at institutions of learning. It is a lifelong 
process, in which the school or college is chiefly important in 
supplying tools and teaching how to use them. For this concep- 
tion of the educated man as a finished product is being substi- 
tuted that of the intellectually curious person, aware of the 
vastness of human ignorance but challenged by the light that is 
continually being thrown, through scientific research and other 
activities of the human mind, upon all aspects of the universe.” 
—From the Preface to Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, by Wm. A. Neilson, Editor in Chief, President 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT OF TEACHERS 





Danie F. GraHam 
In Educational Administration and Supervision 


, week I “sat in” with a 
group of salesmen and physicians 
in conference assembled. I heard a 
sales-manager prove that the su- 
preme joy in life is selling a man 
something he doesn’t want. I lis- 
tened to a series of collection letters 
guaranteed to revive moribund 
medical accounts, saw an office cal- 
endar designed to save the time of 
the busy doctor. Such were the 
practical subjects that successful 
business and professional men dis- 
cussed. 

Then I went to a school men’s 
banquet. I heard teachers pleaded 
with to uphold the traditions of 
Socrates and Quintillian. I heard 
them scolded because they had not 
stemmed the tide of the depression. 
I listened to platitudes and predic- 
tions. But not a word did I hear 
concerning definite teaching prac- 
tice. 

I know that in the days when 
doctors were barbers and lawyers 
were torturers the teachers of youth 
were well regarded and well re- 
warded, but all that is water over 
the dam. What is more to the point 
is that not only have the once be- 
nighted doctors and lawyers passed 
teachers in the race for social honors 
and material rewards, but that a 
host of such groups as beauty cul- 
turists, undertakers, and radio per- 
formers are outdistancing teachers 
in professional development. 
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My advice to supervisors of teach- 
ers is to indulge less frequently in 
inspirational speeches; to take, in- 
stead, their texts from the books of 
those who are outstripping us; to 
practice some of the habits that have 
proved successful in other profes- 
sions. 

I list a few hints for actual pro- 
fessional conduct of the teachers: 

1. The teacher should adopt a 
professional attitude toward the use 
of time. How often have I seen 
teachers, caught by the dismissal 
bell, left stranded high and dry in 
the midst of a class discussion. Only 
once have I seen a lawyer, limited 
to an hour’s pleading before a legis- 
lative committee, caught by the 
chairman’s gavel. The difference 
between the interrupted teachers 
and the lawyer was this: The teach- 
ers accepted their clumsy use of 
time as of slight significance; the 
lawyer retreated from his unfin- 
ished task with a sense of profes- 
sional failure. 

2. The teacher should insist on 
adult observation of his work. One 
of the valid criticisms of the teach- 
ing profession has been that the 
teacher works in a little kingdom 
of his own, peopled by inferiors. 
But no modern profession can coop 
itself up in a cloister. The surgeon 
expects to operate before critical 
colleagues. The preacher knows 
that every word he says may be 
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the subject of adult discussion. The 
best of radio entertainers prefer a 
crowded hall to a soundproof stu- 
dio. Only in a stimulating atmos- 
phere of adult contacts can the 
highest professional standards be 
developed. 

3. The teacher should welcome 
measurement of his work. ‘The 
most valid criticism of the teacher 
is that too often he decides what to 
teach, how to teach it, and then 
measures the result of his own 
work. No other business or profes- 
sional man expects to do this. The 
salesman knows that he is measured 
in terms of units sold; the engineer 
in terms of units produced. Doctors 
sign the death warrant of those 
who fail to pass their courses. Even 
a minister of the gospel, who might 
plead the development of unmeas- 
urable attitudes and spiritual values, 
expects to furnish his bishop with a 
report of funds collected and new 
members enrolled. 

4. The teacher should imitate 
the love of craftsmanship apparent 


among true professonals in any 
field. Dentists refer with pride to 
their technique. The true profes- 
sional soldier has a passion for ac- 
curacy. “The trouble with the 
non-coms,” said an old British ser- 
geant-major to me, “is that they let 
a recruit step about thirty inches.” 
To his professional mind a soldier’s 
pace was exactly thirty inches. Yet 
some mathematics instructors teach 
a subject based on exact measure- 
ment by a series of blackboard ap- 
proximations. I have seen lines that 
pupils through courtesy called 
straight and parallel that wobbled 
all over the board and met far on 
this side of infinity. Accurate ma- 
nipulations of teaching devices is a 
professional necessity. 

The foregoing suggestions for 
professional conduct are incomplete 
and but partially developed. Yet I 
am sure that it is only by developing 
such a suggested code of conduct 
that teachers can develop the high- 
est type of professional conscious- 
ness. 


Daniel F. Graham is on the staff of the Univer- 

sity of Southern California. Reported from Edu- 

cational Administration and Supervision, XXI 
(May, 1935), 392-4. 
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Most parents show faith in Education by giving to the 
school only little attention.” Junius L. Merriam in Educatic sal 


Administration and Supervision, 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN EDUCATION 


Henry Lester SMITH 


In School and Society 


Hbisrory teaches that indi- 
vidual and social welfare develop 
through an integration of two seem- 
ingly contradictory forces: freedom 
and control. Lack of control means 
social and individual disintegration. 
Stricture in control chokes neces- 
sary change and leads to social and 
individual decay. Society today faces 
the problem of evaluating these 
forces and establishing the proper 
balance between them. Education 
as a vital social agency must bind 
and it must loose, but at no time 
should it drop either of these re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is by fusing these competing 
forces that a masterpiece in any 
field, even in the art of living itself, 
results. A true leader is a master- 
piece for he blends freedom which 
produces initiative, with control 
which produces balance, and yet he 
stops short of the disorganizing in- 
fluences of too much freedom or the 
narrowing influences of too much 
control. 

From earliest history man_ has 
shown the tendency to keep himself 
free from restraint and authority. 
However, when individualism has 
had its fling and men see the desir- 
ability of order, mutual helpfulness, 
and group control, they trek toward 
authority. Then, when authority 
grows strong, the cycle begins 
again. Studied care and persistent 
endeavor should check these icono- 
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clastic extremes and promote a con- 
stantly growing progress. 

In education the realist or con- 
servative stands on authority and 
custom, believing that the ground 
we have gained in the past must not 
be lost or put in jeopardy by radical 
steps or untried sources. The ideal- 
ist on the other hand is convinced 
that we have allowed too much 
stagnation, that we must break 
away from customs and traditions 
and begin to turn the wheels of 
progress by faith in something new 
and better. But out of these con- 
flicting views it is possible to create 
a course of sound conduct by con- 
serving the good that society has 
built up and at the same time being 
awake to new methods and pro- 
gressive ideas. 

An unprecedented number of 
educational problems today call for 
this integration of opposing ideals. 
Because of rapid disorganization of 
old methods the stage is set for the 
creation of something better. The 
Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and 
many teachers associations and pro- 
fessional organizations are busy 
making surveys of the educational 
needs of the nation and the methods 
and techniques by which they can 
be met. We must hasten and ex- 
pand the scope of these investiga- 
tions so that we may more quickly 
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begin our program of readjustment. 

Some 1935 problems have al- 
ready been located and to a certain 
extent isolated. First is the problem 
of what to do with the product of 
our schools which, because of the 
depression, society has failed to ab- 
sorb. For five years youth has been 
arrested by a social order inflexible 
and insensible to the loss of creative 
power and human ambition. Charge 
the loss where you may, we, the 
educators of today, cannot escape a 
fair share of responsibility if we al- 
low the condition to continue, for 
ours is the business of education. 
Truly we have before us the essen- 
tial factors necessary for an educa- 
tional masterpiece. 

A second problem is responsibil- 
ity for the moral welfare of school 
children. This has been delegated 
to the school because of changes 
wrought in the family through 
changed economic and industrial 
life. However, the authority to set 
up efficient moral instruction has 
not been delegated. We have had 
little control over the child’s envi- 
ronment except when he is in 
school. Certainly there is need for a 
revising of our social order so that 
agencies which influence children 
may exercise control to eliminate 
factors detrimental to youth as well 
as exercising freedom and initiative 
in beneficial programs. 

The need for coordination of all 
agencies in education is a third prob- 
lem which has increased in impor- 
tance during the past two years. 


Before the depression, schools had 
spent freely to provide kindergartens 
and nursery schools, night classes for 
adults, and extension courses giving 
general and cultural training. But 
these were the first to be eliminated 
when the loss of financial support 
demanded severe budget reduc- 
tions. Not only were funds unavail- 
able for the inclusion of unemployed 
youth in secondary schools, but 
teachers and school officials were 
unprepared to supply the proper type 
of training to attract such youth. 
Fortunately, the federal govern- 
ment expanded its program to help 
out in the emergency with training 
camps and recreational projects. 

Public libraries, museums, art 
galleries, and the like have been 
established for years, but there has 
not been a sufficiently close rela- 
tionship between regular schools 
and these varied outside educational 
agencies. The result has been a du- 
plication of effort and a loss in ef- 
fective social service. An integration 
of these various forces into a unified 
organization is highly desirable and 
entirely possible under the principle 
we have been advocating. 

Another problem is that of pro- 
viding a curriculum broad enough 
to include the social and vocational 
studies necessary to meet present- 
day needs. Modern changes in home 
and community life call for a new 
type of studies. Those who advo- 
cate the old-style curriculum cen- 
tering around the classics and the 
tool subjects fail to appreciate the 
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modern student’s dilemma as he 
tries to apply such a conservative 
course to present-day life. Yet those 
who urge throwing out the classics 
and teaching only vocational sub- 
jects fail to see that the spirit cannot 
develop without the aid of the more 
spiritual subjects. The practical so- 
lution is to select from each of these 
fields unified courses that will in- 
clude the best and will develop the 
student into a well-rounded char- 
acter able to meet any exigency of 
life. 

A problem which is a corollary 
of the foregoing is that of prepar- 
ing youth to meet the onslaught of 
radical social views that constantly 
threaten essential social stability. 
While the radical element is striv- 
ing to gain the support of youth, 
another group advocates holding 
fast to old ideas and methods. But 
these opposing views go too far 
from a well-balanced ideal in the 
solution of this vexing question. 
The duty of our schools today is to 
teach youth that it is the part of 
wisdom to avoid either plan that 
shifts too far to one side of the cen- 
tral span of safety. Through social 
studies students should be brought 
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to see that ideals which are subver- 
sive of our government are false; 
that such types of government as 
are advocated by certain groups are 
destructive of the democracy which 
has been our source of strength and 
freedom. Certain features, how- 
ever, of these radical viewpoints 
may be of great service to our 
country if they can be made to fit 
into a pattern where freedom and 
authority—where liberty and con- 
trol—are brought into harmony. 

The successful solution of these 
problems will be of great assistance 
in the proper training of teachers to 
meet present needs. Teachers are 
themselves the product of the 
schools which they now attempt to 
direct. The ideally equipped teacher, 
therefore, is, generally speaking, yet 
to come as the resultant of the 
methods and courses that have been 
suggested. Io develop teachers of 
this type we must insure them 
greater comfort in salary, tenure, 
and social and civic leadership than 
we ourselves have enjoyed. We 
must insure them the right of ex- 
pression and the opportunity to 
reach independent and courageous 
conclusions. 


Dr. Smith is Dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, and is immediate past Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. Re- 
ported from School and Society, XLII 
(July 6, 1935), 1-13. 
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CAN HISTORY EDUCATE? 


RoBeErT LivincsToN SCHUYLER 


In the Columbia University Quarterly 


a history repeats itself, as is 
believed by the man in the street 
and by some educators, then it is 
the great reservoir of wisdom, a 
veritable helmsman of life for those 
who can read it aright. According 
to this view, its primary function 1s 
to preach. History becomes prophet. 
If this were true, the educational 
utility of historical study would 
need no further justification. 

The use of history as a teacher 
of patriotism is thoroughly familiar. 
The young of all nations are being 
made duly proud of their national 
past by means of history. Nobody 
would deny that history has in all 
countries been education’s most 
powerful instrument for the pro- 
motion of patriotism. 

At present the most “progressive” 
educational opinion is that history’s 
only value is to explain the present; 
it is useful for “background” pur- 
poses, to give the setting for current 
events; “contemporary” history is 
necessarily the most important part 
of history. To concern oneself with 
anything in the past that does not 
help palpably to account for the 
present is to waste one’s time. 

Now the significant thing, it 
seems to me, about all these theories 
of the utility of history is that the 
attempt to derive from the past the 
educational values that are sought- 
for results is a treatment of the past 
that is repugnant to that spirit of 


free inquiry which is the essence 
of the scientific attitude. Nothing 
could be more unscientific than to 
select historical material, interpret 
events, and organize a narrative in 
the light of some assumption, and 
then to claim that history teaches 
the truth of that assumption. 

But what of the attitude that has 
captivated Progressive Education, 
that it is the prime business of his- 
tory to explain the present? 

The past, of course, leads to the 
present. But it is the past as it was 
that leads to the present as it is. If 
we knew the whole past as it was, 
we should understand the whole 
present as it is—understand it, I 
mean, in the sense of knowing all 
its antecedents. But the worst way 
to gain insight into the past as it 
was is to study the past with one 
eye fixed on the present. Present- 
mindedness is and always has been 
the great distorter of the past, the 
great enemy of historical-minded- 
ness, which is genuinely progressive, 
a fair and rare flower of culture, a 
product of the scientific spirit ap- 
plied to the study of the past. 

The scientific spirit applied to the 
study of the past means disinterested 
curiosity about the past in and for 
itself and the satisfaction of that 
curiosity by the best available means 
of ascertaining the truth. It is not 
perturbed by the utilitarian’s con- 
temptuous question, ‘‘W hat’s the use 
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of such knowledge?” It is merely 
sorry for the questioner, because it 
looks upon knowledge as good in it- 
self, as needing no ulterior justifica- 
tion, as its own reward. 

Such study is bound to widen 
one’s temporal horizon, to mitigate, 
if not cure, that temporal provin- 
cialism with which our age is sorely 
afflicted. It gives us insight into cul- 
tures different from ours and an 
appreciation of the fact that they 
were once as vital and vivid as ours 
is now. It makes for toleration, for 
it teaches us, indirectly, to see our 
own age as one among many and 
not as the norm by which all others 
are to be judged. 

Historical-mindedness in the 
study of the past puts us where we 
need to be put—in our proper place. 
The student of history who has 
never felt the need of freeing his 
mind from bondage to opinions and 
distinctions and classifications that 
are matter of course and common- 
place in contemporary thought has 
missed one of history’s precious edu- 
cational gifts. 

Educationally speaking, historical 
method is probably more important 
than historical information. How the 
historically-minded student learns 
about the past is of greater educa- 
tional value that what he learns 
about it. I am thinking primarily of 
historical research, but even in the 
elementary study of history some 
knowledge of historical method can 
be gained if the teacher is capable 
of imparting it. 
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By critical use of the textbook 
and by judiciously chosen exercises 
in elementary historical criticism 
the historically-trained teacher can 
give his pupils some appreciation of 
the comparative reliability of differ- 
ent kinds of sources, can make them 
aware of the superiority of first- 
hand to second-hand information, 
can make them alert to distinguish 
between statements of carefully as- 
certained facts and statements of 
opinion, and so can do something to 
cure that credulity to which all flesh 
is heir. If the time spent in our 
would-be and self-proclaimed “pro- 
gressive” schools in amateurish at- 
tempts to make history explain the 
morning newspaper were devoted 
to inculcating in pupils something 
of that critical sense which scientific 
historical study is so eminently cal- 
culated to develop, school history 
would be in a far healthier state, 
educationally, than it is. 

Historical study can render its 
crowning educational service by do- 
ing something—it can do much— 
to cure, or at least mitigate, natural 
human credulity. We are innately 
credulous. We become critical only 
through education, acquired for- 
mally or otherwise. The unedu- 
cated and the educated differ in 
nothing more than in this, that the 
former believe whatever they hear 
or read, while the latter weigh evi- 
dence. 

The greatest educational values 
of historical investigation may come 
from its methods rather than from 
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its findings. But methods are means, 
not ends. If the discovery of truth 


‘is our end, and we seek for it by the 


critical methods of scientific history, 
many good things, educationally 
speaking, will be added unto us. 


University. Reported from Columbia University 
Quarterly, XXVII (June, 1935), 93-103. 


R. L. Schuyler is Professor of History at Columbia | 
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J RAINING in the social usages 
that help to oil the wheels of daily 
living ‘should begin in the earlier 
years of life. Taught and practiced 
then they become as fundamentally 
a part of the individual’s personality 
as the other mechanical habits of 
living. Automatically the little 
courtesies will occur that leave the 
recipient with a feeling of refresh- 
ment and uplift. Much unhappiness 
and emotional disturbance for ad- 
ults is due to the fact that they do 
not know what is socially the cor- 
rect thing to do when humans 
work or play together. 

Probably in no phase of the 
school life is there greater oppor- 
tunity to practice the amenities that 
make life the happier for their ob- 
servance than during the physical 
education period. 

The most popular classes in one 
school were those in social dancing 
—open to all pupils, but required 


of none. Early outcomes were im- 
proved personal appearance for the 
students and social ease, both boys 
and girls overcoming their extreme 
bashfulness. For boys and girls who 
enjoy vigorous play there are many 
activities such as badminton, end- 
ball, dancing —social, tap, quad- 
rilles, handball, ping-pong, swim- 
ming, tennis, and volleyball. 

A school can meet this present- 
day problem of creating life situa- 
tions in which boys and girls study 
and work together by carrying on 
social projects managed by stu- 
dents working under a committee 
composed of faculty and student 
representatives. The nature of these 
projects will vary in different loca- 
tions and under changing needs, 
but always the principle should be 
student participation and leader- 
ship, with the faculty members in 
the background in an advisory ca- 


pacity. 


Winifred Van Hagen in the Journal.of Health and 


| From “Coeducational Physical Education” by 


15. Miss Van Hagen is Chief of the Bureau of 


| Physical Education, VJ (September, 1935), 14- 


Physical Education for Girls, State of California. 
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DARE THE TEACHER BREATHE? 


FREDERICK WELTZIN 


In the American Scholar 


Meosr intelligent and thought- 
ful persons recognize that public 
education occupies a strategic posi- 
tion in any sound plan of social re- 
adjustment and that the need for 
efficient instruction is today prob- 
ably more vital than in any other 
period of our national history. Yet 
in thousands of communities there 
exist peculiar, oldfashioned attitudes 
which give rise to influences that 
exert an exceptionally harmful ef- 
fect upon education because these 
malign forces strike at the sine qua 
non of adequate school instruction 
—efficient teachers. 

For example, in a large number 
of backward rural centers there is 
a crushing indifference toward the 
work of the teacher. Let the teacher 
perform almost a miracle in trans- 
forming pitiful, repressed beings 
into joyous, alert, interested boys 
and girls, and often she is not ac- 
corded the recognition given to the 
farmer who raises a litter of hogs. 

Furthermore, teachers as a class 
are not held to amount to much, as 
wealth is the great measure of suc- 
cess and there is ignorance of the 
meaning and nature of education. 
A few years ago a state supreme 
court judge wrote into a formal 
decision of his tribunal his convic- 
tion that, “. . . few persons are so 
stupid as to make teaching a life 
business. .. .” This judge, who was 
a doddering old man with tobacco 
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in his beard and gravy on his vest, 
was probably right as to the welfare 
of an individual prospective teacher, 
but he lets society down badly. 

In the notorious unwillingness of 
many communities to pay for educa- 
tional services lies one of the strong- 
est evidences of a fundamental mis- 
conception of education. Through 
atrocious salaries the process of fill- 
ing our schools with an amazing 
array of incompetents proceeds with 
great efficiency. 

Private affairs of school teachers 
form one of the main conversational 
stays of village gossips, since local 
bones have long since been picked 
clean by these harpies. Viewed in 
this light it is not surprising that 
gossip constitutes a virulent force 
tending to drive good teachers from 
the work. 

It was apparent to me, from an 
analysis of about 2500 court deci- 
sions on public school teachers’ con- 
tractual relations with boards of 
education, that to an alarming ex- 
tent school administrators regard a 
teaching position as a favor to be 
granted; the responsibilities to chil- 
dren and the fact that effectiveness 
of instruction should govern the 
whole procedure often find little or 
no place in the picture. I know a 
clerk of a board, a railway agent, 
to whom each year the whole job 
is delegated. He always sends con- 
tracts to “the best lookers” and is 
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quite serious in his defense of the 
plan. 

Gateways to abuse with regard 
to dismissals are opened in many 
states by statutes that allow dismis- 
sal for “‘any good cause,” or “when 
... the retention of the teacher is 
no longer to the best interests of 
the school.” Whereas legally the 
dismissal of a teacher should be 
preceded by motion, statement of 
charges, and a fair hearing, many 
rural school boards are quite un- 
aware of these requirements. 

Under the laws and customs of 
most states, teachers’ contracts ex- 
pire at the end of nine months, ex- 
cept where there is a permanent 
tenure arrangement, thus annually 
throwing out of employment the 
army of teachers almost en masse. 
Each spring the annual farce of 
teacher reélection is enacted. Teach- 
ers are measured by the standard of 
each community’s special brand of 
prejudice, and are reappointed or 
rejected in accordance therewith. 
Miss A is retained; she is so color- 
less that no one has been stirred for 
or against her. Mrs. B is dropped of 
course; she is an excellent teacher 
but married during the school term. 
Mr. C is not reappointed; he has 
expressed himself in favor of join- 
ing the League of Nations and two 
of the board members are violent 
nationalists. That system is certainly 
pernicious which will allow two or 
three men, often ignorant, with an 
imperious nod to condemn, with no 
shadow of cause, a public servant 


and his family to the heartbreak of 
unemployment. 

In the power of school boards to 
make rules and regulations govern- 
ing not only professional matters 
but also the private lives of teach- 
ers rests perhaps the most potent 
source of exasperation. Sometimes 
rules designate boarding and room- 
ing places and require that week- 
ends be spent in the community. 
The ban on marriage of women 
teachers is reminiscent of the me- 
dieval serf who could not marry 
without the consent of the feudal 
lord. The justification usually of- 
fered for these absurd restrictions is 
that without them the teacher will 
be unfit to do her work. 

Teachers, circumscribed by each 
community’s customs, must be 
properly respectful of local big- 
wigs and discreet in their utterances 
on controversial subjects—especially 
of a religious or political nature. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that public education is carried 
on by an army of ill-prepared, un- 
professional youngsters, or that, as 
one investigation shows, the aver- 
age professional life of a teacher is 
between three and four years and 
that 48 percent of the teachers in 
one large state left the work at the 
end of the first year and 65 percent 
by the end of the second! 

But though the plight of the pub- 
lic school teacher is atrocious, we 
are not here primarily interested in 
her or even in the individual child 
who is victimized by the system. 
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The tremendously important fact is 
the effect of this situation upon so- 
ciety, its very real threat to the 
maintenance and proper develop- 
ment of our civilization. In this age 
when widespread and imperative 
readjustments call for an enlight- 


ened people, powerful forces surely 
and swiftly deprive education of the 
best ability. What of the product in 
view of the character of the work- 
man? In this day of great perplex- 
ities, no greater problem exists to 
be solved. 


F, Weltzin is Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Reported from the 
American Scholar, JV (Spring, 1935), 214722. 
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| COURSE in automobile 
driving is being experimentally in- 
troduced at the State College of 
Pennsylvania High School by Pro- 
fessor Amos E. Neyhart who has 
demonstrated that safe driving can 
be taught and habits implanted in 
the driving responses of beginners 
in fifteen hours or less. 

Even better results have been 
obtained in teaching driving by 
classes and the time per student has 
been reduced to eight hours. A sys- 
tem of teaching has been developed 
which requires a clear comprehen- 
sion of the mechanism of an auto- 
mobile as it functions in the driver’s 
control, before the student starts to 


drive. This is followed by teaching 
one of the particulars of driving at 
a time. 

After a study of accident statis- 
tics, Professor Neyhart found that 
about one-third of all reported 
automobile accidents were the fate 
of drivers during their first year 
on the road, indicating a limited 
experience and lack of proper or 
sufficient training. Only a few auto- 
mobile fatalities result from real 
accidents, according to Professor 
Neyhart who defines accident as a 
mishap arising from conditions be- 
yond the immediate control of some 
driver and outside the scope of or- 
dinary precautions. 


[ From the New York Times (October 20, 1935). | 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


Harvey WaLxeEr 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


“VW ay are college graduates 


finding it so difficult to secure em- 
ployment? Our educational proc- 
esses turn out thousands of keenly 
trained young minds who need ovly 
an opportunity to make a substan- 
tial contribution—and the oppor- 
tunity is not there. Yet there are 
thousands who need this expert 
service. In case of overproduction 
the economist usually recommends 
either that production be limited 
until demand has caught up and the 
surplus absorbed or that demand be 
stimulated by artificial means. Both 
courses are open to us. 

Some of the causes for this poor 
adjustment include, first, leaving 
the choice of courses to the indi- 
vidual without an adequate amount 
of well-informed guidance. A sec- 
ond cause is the lack of coordination 
between the institutions of higher 
education. This situation arises out 
of the competition for students and 
the common feeling that the pres- 
tige of the institution must be main- 
tained. Nation-wide planning should 
allocate to those institutions which 
are qualified to render a service the 
performance of the function to the 
exclusion of other institutions not so 
advantageously situated. 

This competition and wasteful 
expenditure of money and human 
resources should not be blamed en- 
tirely on the institutions of higher 
education. Only in a few cases 


would it be possible for such insti- 
tutions to determine the probable 
demand for a certain type of grad- 
uates before enrolling students. In a 
great many other cases it would not 
be possible to know about the de- 
mand in advance. There are no 
facilities on a nationwide scale for 
determining the probable demand 
for a particular type of trained in- 
dividual in a given year or period. 
Furthermore, the institutions have 
placed undue reliance on the ability 
of the graduate to make a place 
for himself. Another factor is the 
slowness with which institutions of 
higher education adjust themselves 
to changes in demand. 

Finally, as a contributory cause, 
we may consider the shutting off, 
at least in part, of the opportunities 
for the export of our trained pro- 
fessional students. 

It would scarcely be appropriate 
to denounce our system of higher 
education without offering, with 
diffidence, some constructive sug- 
gestions for future action. 

In the first place, it is suggested 
that there is a need for adequate 
data on the probable demand for 
graduates in the various fields. Such 
information can be collected best 
on a nation-wide scale by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Before many 
years, by the plotting of curves of 
employment and unemployment, 
it would be possible to project 
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demand with reasonable accuracy. 

There should be a national plan- 
ning commission for education 
which would attempt to correlate 
the actual production with the ef- 
fective demand. It should suggest, 
for instance, that in 1937 we will 
need so many engineers. Engineer- 
ing colleges should then get to- 
gether and apportion the number to 
be trained in each institution, allow- 
ing for wastage, and enrollments 
should then be restricted to provide 
an end-product of graduates suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. 

A change in the policy of recruit- 
ment for certain professional schools 
may be what is required. Colleges 
of education, engineering, com- 
merce, and agriculture might profit 
from the example of colleges of 
medicine and law and take their 
students only after two to four 
years of liberal-arts work has been 
completed. We can never have too 
many graduates of liberal-arts col- 
leges. The student would gain in 
maturity and in seriousness of pur- 
pose, and he would have a wider 
contact with various fields of hu- 
man knowledge and activity so that 
he would be better able to make a 
choice of a profession. 

In order to make such a program 
effective it would be necessary to 
have in each college and university 
an office for student-personnel ac- 
tivities which should possess all of 
the basic information collected by 
the national planning board, should 
be familiar with the institution’s 
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program of training, should know 
the limitations imposed by the na- 
tional plan, and should advise stu- 
dents in the selection of their pro- 
fessional fields for training in such 
a way as to carry out the plan most 
effectively. 

Certain institutions should be en- 
couraged by the national planning 
board to reduce their offerings in 
professional fields in which they are 
not well prepared to offer adequate 
instruction. Another suggestion is 
that additional employment for so- 
cially needed occupations such as 
medicine be stimulated by national 
and local action. The development 
of adequate medical service to the 
people might require the socializa- 
tion of medicine which would re- 
sult in a large increased demand for 
well-trained physicians. 

Another place in which addi- 
tional employment can be stimu- 
lated is in the public service where 
political positions can be and should 
be placed in the competitive class of 
the civil service and filled by exam- 
ination. Recent developments in 
Washington seem to indicate that 
the national government now is 
moving in this direction. 

A final suggestion is the further 
development of work-study pro- 
grams by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. A number of schools such as 
Antioch College, the University of 
Cincinnati, and others have made 
cooperative arrangements with in- 
dustry and public service by which 
their students study for a period 
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and work for a period. Upon grad- 
uation, such students are quite often 
and quite naturally absorbed into 


the employment in which they have 
spent their training period while 
in college. 


Harvey Walker is Professor of Political Science in 
Ohio State University. Reported from the Journal 
of Higher Education, VI (June, 1935), 287-94. 
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Meaxy colleges are challeng- 
ing directly or indirectly the per- 
tinence of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps as a contribution 
to higher education. 

Significant results of this study, 
based on a questionnaire study in 
ten colleges and universities, seem 
to be: 

Almost two-thirds of the men in 
the R.O.T.C. think that their atti- 
tude toward the army has changed, 
becoming more favorable in 55 
percent and less favorable in 8 per- 
cent. 

Three times as many first- and 
second-year students think students 
should be trained for war in times 
of peace as think they should not be 
so trained. The above tendency is 
less marked where R.O.T.C. is not 
compulsory. 


For every R.O.T.C. student in 
the advanced course who thinks 
R.O.T.C. should be compulsory, 
two think that it should be elec- 
tive. 

For every first- or second-year 
R.O.T.C. student who thinks com- 
pulsory R.O.T.C. desirable there 
are three who think elective R.O. 
T.C. preferable. Eight or 9 percent 
of these students think that such 
work has no place in college. 

The more R.O.T.C. training a 
man has the more likely is he to 
think that there is a variety of 
personality development resulting 
from it. 

Answers to the question, “Is 
there a good derived from war?” 
show two-thirds of all men seem 
convinced that war is a futile pro- 
cedure. 


From “Some Attitudes of Students in the R.O. 

T.C.” by Herbert W. Rogers in the Journal of 

Educational Psychology, XXVI (April, 1935), 
291-306. 








EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS OF 
YOUNG MALE OFFENDERS 


GeorcE E. Hiti 
In the Elementary School Journal 


5 ic article deals with the edu- 
cational attainment of young male 
offenders over 16 years of age who 
were at the time inmates of the 
State Reformatory at Pontiac, IIli- 
nois. Lane and Witty in their study 
entitled “The Educational Attain- 
ment of Delinquent Boys” in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
for December, 1934, have described 
in some detail the educational at- 
tainment of delinquent boys under 
16 years of age incarcerated in the 
School for Boys at St. Charles, IIli- 
nois. "he young men in the present 
study were inmates of the compan- 
ion institution to the St. Charles 
school which has been for many of 
them the “prep school” of the re- 
formatory. 

The investigations in these two 
institutions were carried on at about 
the same time. Over 99 percent of 
the 1500 young men between the 
ages of 16 and 26 who were studied 
at Pontiac had attended public or 
private schools for varying lengths 
of time. Relatively few boys in the 
reformatory have had schooling be- 
yond the traditional eighth grade of 
the elementary school. The U. S. 
Office of Education reported in 
1930 that “the length of public 
school life today is just a little be- 
yond the completion of the first 
year of high school.” Only 13 per- 
cent of the reformatory boys ex- 
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ceeded this standard and the aver- 
age offender had had less than this 
amount of schooling. The median 
grade completed was grade seven. 
If six years is assumed as the aver- 
age age for starting the first grade, 
the median offender was retarded 
at least one year. The typical of- 
fenders left school between the ages 
of 12 and 16. 

Less than 1 percent of these boys 
were attending school at the time 
they committed the offenses which 
sent them to the reformatory. At 
this same period, 20 percent of the 
general population in Illinois be- 
tween 18 and 20 years of age were 
attending school. This age range 
includes well over half the offend- 
ers. It would seem that being in 
school is somewhat of a safeguard 
against delinquency. 

Each offender is given the Army 
Alpha examination and the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test upon en- 
trance. The median educational 
age was 12.6 years and the median 
educational quotient was 77.6. 

The school achievement and 
progress of a special group of 165 
inmates was obtained by means of 
questionnaires and visits to the 
schools that they had last attended. 
The average amount of retarda- 
tion for this group was reported to 
have been 1.5 semesters. ‘The gen- 
eral group of 1500 offenders had 
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had two years less schooling on the 
average than the general popula- 
tion. That part of the difference is 
due to retardation was suggested by 
the over-ageness of the boys when 
they left school. 

The reasons for the common 
conditions of failure and retarda- 
tion as reported by the teachers for 
the selected group of 165 place 
most of the responsibility on the 
boys’ deficiencies or lack of interest 
and on the home. Nothing was said 
of any possible responsibility on the 
part of teachers or school. 

Retardation, failure, lack of in- 
terest, and poor adjustment to the 
school situation are outstanding 
characteristics of the school experi- 
ences of these young men. This evi- 
dence is substantially similar to that 
presented by Lane and Witty with 


regard to younger delinquent boys. 

It would appear that the school 
has a special responsibility in dealing 
with failing and retarded boys, from 
whose ranks the inmates of the re- 
formatory seem to be rather com- 
monly recruited. Complete study of 
such cases, involving all the ele- 
ments of good case method, should 
be made by the school and cooper- 
ating agencies before the boys are 
allowed to drop out of school. Too 
frequently such an effort is not 
made until after the boys have left 
school and have made missteps. Or- 
ganized as it is for such a task, the 
school cannot let the boys slip out 
into a social environment in which 
the controls and the guidance that 
the school is equipped to furnish 
must come, if at all, in a wholly 
haphazard and incidental manner. 


George E. Hill is Professor of Education at Morn- 

ingside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Reported from 

the Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1935), 53-58. 
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ST is not enough to restrain the wicked by punishment, if 
you do not make them good by education.” Inscription over the 
door of the first juvenile prison of St. Michael, built by Pope 


Clement XI. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOOL EYE TESTING 


Tuomas Harrison EAMEs 
In Education 


: teacher requires a simple, 
quickly administrable test to deter- 
mine the presence of eye trouble 
rather than one to diagnose its kind. 
The test here presented serves to 
provide more accurate facilities for 
eye testing of school children. 

The ordinary vision test, which 
is required by law in most schools, 
consists of reading a visual acuity 
chart which has large letters at the 
top and progressively smaller let- 
ters on each line below. This test 
discloses nearsightedness, but only 
severe cases of farsightedness and 
astigmatism come to light; incoor- 
dination and fusion are not disclosed 
at all. 

The improved eye test discloses 
all of these conditions and yet the 
time necessary for its administration 
is less than two minutes per child. 

The eye test presented here is 
really a battery of tests beginning 
with the common vision test. The 
second test is made with a +.75 
diopter lens and discloses the pres- 
ence of farsightedness. ‘Test num- 
ber three is employed to detect as- 
tigmatism and is administered with 
the aid of a chart. This test is not 
infallible and the only really reliable 
tests for astigmatism can be made by 
an eye doctor. Test four is for eye 
incoordination or muscular imbal- 
ances. A special stereoscopic chart is 
employed which is easy for the child 
to use and challenges his interest. 
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The fifth examination tests fusion 
for print of schoolbook size. The 
last two tests are made with a hand 
stereoscope which is found in most 
schools as is the visual acuity chart 
which is used here.* 

Children who have trouble should 
be referred to an eye doctor for 
more complete examination and the 
school examination record should 
be sent with them. 

If any of the following signs or 
symptoms persist for more than two 
or three days the child should be 
referred to the eye doctor: blurring 
of vision; trouble in seeing the 
blackboard; holding the book too 
close to the eyes, or the head too 
close to the book; double vision; 
watering eyes; eye discharges; red- 
ness of eyeballs, especially in the 
part normally white; redness and 
inflammation of lids; styes, swell- 
ings, crusty lids; pain in or about 
the eyes, forehead, or temples, or at 
the back of the neck at the base of 
the skull; headache; sensitiveness 
to strong light; frowning when 
looking at near objects; turning of 
one eye when the child is tired or 
looks at near objects; pupils of the 
eyes larger or smaller than normal, 
or inequality in pupils’ size; holding 
the head to one side habitually. 

The effects of visual and eye 


*Full information concerning the ma- 
terials used in this test may be found in 
the original article. 
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difficulties on school work are as 
follows: 

Nearsightedness or myopia al- 
ways reduces distant vision but sel- 
dom interferes with vision close at 
hand. The nearsighted child seldom 
has any trouble with desk work but 
often has difficulty in seeing the 
blackboard from his seat. . 

Farsightedness or hypermetropia 
is very common. The vision is nor- 
mal in children with this condition 
except in very high degrees of de- 
fect. When at rest the eyes are out 
of focus. Normal vision is obtained 
by excessive contraction of the fo- 
cusing muscles and reflexly those of 
convergence. The farsighted child 
is likely to frown while reading and 
to complain of headaches. 

Astigmatism is a condition of un- 
even focusing of one or both eyes. 
Retina images are distorted and the 
mental image is usually imperfect. 
The only cure is corrective lenses. 
Astigmatism causes difficulty in 
close work such as reading and oc- 
casionally produces frowning, head- 
aches, and nervousness. In some 
cases the child attempts to compen- 
sate for the difficulty by habitually 
holding the head to one side. 

Incoordination (heterophoria or 


muscular imbalance ) causes one eye 
to turn away, while in normal co- 
ordination both eyes point toward 
the same object. If one eye actually 
turns ti > child sees double. Usually 
the child with incoordination keeps 
his eyes directed as they should be 
by excessive contraction of the extra- 
ocular or oculomotor muscles at- 
tached to the globe of each eye. This 
leads to fatigue and after a few 
minutes of reading the child may 
mix words and letters and shift 
from line to line. Coordination dif- 
ficulties are very common among 
children with reading difficulties; 
hence a test for it is decidedly indi- 
cated. 

Low fusion is the result of either 
neglected incoordination or lack of 
functional development. In either 
case treatment is necessary and is 
usually very successful. When the 
fusion is partial or imperfect, it 
causes mistakes in reading and spell- 
ing as well as the troubles listed 
under incoordination. Each eye 
sends a separate picture back to the 
brain where the two are put to- 
gether or fused into one mental 
picture, so that the child sees one 
object instead of two. Imperfect 
fusion sometimes causes dizziness. 


Dr. Eames is a lecturer at Boston University School 
of Education. Reported from Education, LVI (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 14-17. 
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LOYALTY OATHS—A THREAT TO 
INTELLIGENT TEACHING 


Wivuiam H. Kivpatrick 
In the Social Frontier 


“YW HY loyalty oaths for teach- 


ers? What underlies the concerted 
drive to demand that teachers the 
nation over shall give oath to sup- 
port the Constitution? W ‘at is the 
aim and what the fear? 1s constitu- 
tional government threatened? Is 
any evil seriously threatened that a 
loyalty oath would remedy or cor- 
rect? 

The impelling fear is almost 
surely not for the safety of the Con- 
stitution or of constitutional gov- 
ernment. In fact, it is difficult to 
say just what content is included in 
loyalty to the Constitution, consid- 
ering that amendments are possible. 
And why demand the oath of teach- 
ers? Probably not one-tenth of 1 
percent of American teachers have 
ever even for one moment wished 
anything in the way of public pol- 
icy that the loyalty oaths would 
deny them. On the contrary, those 
most concerned for a better social 
outlook are almost without excep- 
tion more loyal to the spirit both of 
the Constitution and of the found- 
ing fathers than are proponents of 
these bills with their wish to stifle 
freedom of study and discussion. 
Such considerations compel us to 
look beneath the surface if we are 
to understand the moving why of 
this concerted drive. 

Thinking in stereotypes, as un- 
thoughtful persons do who feel their 
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accustomed foundations threatened, 
the proponents of these bills have 
seized upon the Constitution as sym- 
bol of the threatened status quo and 
they hope by fixing the one to main- 
tain the other. Actual evil is bound 
up with this symbolic treatment. 
On the one hand, the fundamental 
factor of change is ignored; on the 
other, the proper work of the school 
is threatened. 

Change and decay have indeed 
been universal phenomena of his- 
tory and man has sought to escape 
at least their more serious mani- 
festations. But the modern world 
of science and invention has been 
forced to accept change as normal 
and fundamental. The fear and 
emotion we now see in the loyalty 
oath laws is but the vain struggle of 
the old and outmoded world-view 
against the inevitable new outlook. 
It is this which explains the emo- 
tion and the threat to the schools. 
If this outmoded theory of no- 
change can have its way, education 
will remain static and so fail. 

The idea of progressive accumu- 
lation, popularly called progress, 
was hardly conceived by any until 
modern times. Under by-gone con- 
ditions most men feared change lest 
it get out of bounds. As in Plato’s 
day, so now, the changeless charac- 
ter ascribed to such things as human 
nature and absolute natural laws 
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serves, to those who profess it, as a 
welcome bulwark against threat- 
ened change. The doctrines are 
still working as they were designed 
to work, imbedded as they now are 
in the uncriticized background of 
popular philosophy. 

Change nowadays builds on 
change and so is cumulative. It is 
clearly more inclusive, it reaches 
deeper down, and it is far more 
rapid. Modern science is the new 
causal factor out of which has grown 
a twofold destruction of old doc- 
trines and positions. On the one 
hand, science makes men bold in 
questioning by supplying new meth- 
ods for directing search and new 
data from which to question. On 
the other nand, the inventions of 
science so remake methods of pro- 
duction and so change our ways of 
living that old customs are broken 
down under our very eyes. 

The reason for the emotion and 
fear back of the loyalty oaths is 
now more apparent. Two philoso- 
phies of life are contending. One 
founds itself on the fact of change. 
It sees change and becoming not 
only as universal phenomena, but 
as essential in life and civilization. 
This philosophy would accordingly 
expect change in all institutional ar- 
rangements and consciously provide 
to make the changes better than 
otherwise they would be. Especially 
would it provide for the intelligent 
criticism of life and institutions to 
the end that further appropriate 
changes may be intelligently made. 


The other philosophy founds itself 
on the older notion that change is 
fundamentally wrong and evil, and 
is to be confined as straitly as possi- 
ble. The older philosophy fears crit- 
icism lest it lead to further change. 
The newer philosophy demands 
criticism as the only intelligent safe- 
guard against belated or unwise 
changes. 

Because of science and invention 
our ways of producing have changed 
greatly and promise to keep on 
changing even more rapidly. Under 
such conditions, balanced adjust- 
ments are upset. For the problems 
thus necessarily arising proposals for 
solution will be made. But not all of 
these proposals can be accepted, for 
they will contradict each other. De- 
liberation and choice must thus be a 
continuing function of any chang- 
ing civilization. 

Furthermore, democracy is com- 
mitted to the proposition that the 
decisions must be made by the mass 
of the people, acting as nearly as 
possible for the good of all. But the 
people will not decide wisely unless 
they have the basis of intelligent 
choice. This looks in two directions, 
the one immediately urgent and the 
other fundamentally necessary. The 
more immediate is free discussion, 
democracy’s way of finding out 
which new proposal to follow. And 
this in turn depends on the essential 
rights of freedom of speech, of 
press, and of assembly. But the one, 
the practice of discussion, will go on 
much better if it is founded on cer- 
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tain underlying attitudes and habits 
without which discussion too easily 
becomes demagogic. To deliberate 
wisely, the citizens must have a cer- 
tain reasonable breadth of views, 
the willingness to examine, suff- 
cient knowledge both of the present 
situation and of its origin to see the 
current problems in their perspec- 
tive, and certain habit-skills for an- 
alyzing and pursuing ideas. 

If the citizens are to have the 
knowledge, the breadth of views, 
and the habit-skills necessary for 
fruitful discussion-study, the schools 
must do their part in preparing such 
citizens. The citizenship curriculum 
must then base itself adequately 
upon the fact of inevitable change 
and the need for its wise direction. 

The university, if it is to face in- 
telligently the fact of change, must 
as a research agency live largely in 
the frontier land of new ideas, It 
must criticize as thoroughly as pos- 
sible all live-issue proposals, and 
must be free to make any new pro- 
posal whatsoever that to it seems 
worthy of further study. In all of 
this there must be no outside restric- 
tion whatsoever, only the internal 
restrictions of honest, careful study. 

Pupils and students in whatever 
school must as prospective citizens 
be learning ever better how to criti- 
cize and judge; and this can go on 
best only as they study controversial 
issues, the as yet unsettled prob- 
lems. The instructors are there to 
help make the process of study and 
criticism go on intelligently, and 
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not to substitute for such practice in 
judging any unthinking acceptance 
of the already formed judgments of 
the teacher. Most certainly, teach- 
ers are not there to hand out ortho- 
doxy, whether old or new, to docile 
minds. That would be to deny both 
the fact of a changing world and 
the process by which learning best 
goes on. 

The school has the positive duty 
of helping its pupils or students to 
understand and criticize the facts of 
American life and institutions, to 
see that change in our institutions 
may be made intelligently as needed 
and not violently because overdue 
change has been held back. 

If pupils and students are to learn 
how to study and criticize with ref- 
erence to wise social choices, and 
consequent wise changes, clearly 
teachers must be of the kind to help 
such study and criticism best go on. 
In particular, prospective teachers 
should come from the flower of our 
youth, should be well informed, 
scholarly, of deep human sympa- 
thies, and thoroughly up-to-date as 
to what the current issues are and 
why. These efficient teachers must 
be loyal, not to what has hitherto 
been accepted, but to the best that 
better thinking can now find out. 
Reliance and allegiance are here 
put not on any authoritative pro- 
nouncement, but on methods of 
search and whatever these may 
find. And, this means for teachers 
no indoctrination of prior chosen 
views, but obedience to the highest 
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vision that their study can find, and 
the teaching of others themselves to 
seek and follow the highest vision 
they can get. 

Our teachers thus in sum must 
be strong characters, with strong 
human sympathies, with strong 
convictions—al ways held, however, 
subject to change upon better 
knowledge or deeper insight. And 
herein is the final condemnation of 
the loyalty oath laws, that they 
mean to discourage criticism of our 
institutions, mean to keep teachers 
from considering controversial is- 
sues, mean to keep the school from 
intelligent preparation for change. 

The several items in this indict- 
ment are easily set down, all illus- 
trative of the philosophy of no- 
change: 

1. The loyalty oath laws are 
built on the theory that change is 
either exceptional and trivial or 
wrong. 

2. They are built on the theory 
that thinking and discussion are 
fundamentally unreliable, likely to 
upset and subvert what ought to 
stand, 

3. They inherently assume either 
that American institutions will not 
bear scrutiny and criticism, or that 
they must be maintained even 
where honest criticism finds that 
changes should be made. 

4. They are built on the theory 
that schools and colleges exist to 


hand down on authority an already 
known orthodoxy which ought to 
be accepted without serious or im- 
pertinent questioning. 

5. They are built on the theory 
that the fathers in 1776 and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in 1861 were false 
prophets in American history. The 
fathers when they said in the Dec- 
laration of Independence: “Gov- 
ernments . .. [derive] their just 
powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it and to 
institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, 
as shall to them seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 
And Abraham Lincoln when he 
said in his first inaugural: “When- 
ever they [the American people] 
grow weary of their existing gov- 
ernment they can exercise their 
constitutional right of amending it, 
or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it.” 

6. These loyalty oaths, it seems 
fair to conclude, are built on the 
hope and belief that school boards, 
under the pressure of those who 
profess the letter of the American 
tradition, but deny its spirit, will al- 
low busybodies to browbeat teach- 
ers into avoiding the discussion of 
current controversial issues. 


Dr. Kilpatrick is Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columba University. Reported from the 
Social Frontier, ] (June, 1935), ro—15. 
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THE EFFECT OF WAR PICTURES 
ON CHILD OPINION 


FrepeEric Evans 
In the School Government and Education Review (England ) 


ZO ascertain the effect of peace 
education on children born after the 
World War, an experiment was 
conducted in Erith( England ) when 
nearly 400 senior boys and girls 
witnessed five silent films showing 
actual battles and war operations. 
As these films were used during the 
war to create opinion favorable to 
war, the worst horrors were not de- 
picted. Recognizing that what was 
propaganda in 1916-17 might pro- 
duce different reactions in a new 
generation taught to regard the 
collective system as the desirable 
method of conducting world affairs, 
these films were believed to be 
sounder tests than those produced 
after the war to express anti-war 
views. 

Each child was given two ques- 
tionnaires, the first soon after the 
film exhibition and the second when 
some days had elapsed. In the first, 
99 percent replied against war and 
99.5 percent declared they would 
not like to see another war coming. 
Regarding what should be done if 
war came, the majority (123) fa- 
vored disarmament reduction and 
control of arms (a significant fea- 
ture because the children were from 
Erith, a munitions manufacturing 
district), and the League of Na- 
tions (122). While there was some 
support of an international police 
force (28), the necessary corollary 
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of a world court of justice is almost 
uncanvassed. Also, there were few 
replies indicating belief of religious 
methods to combat war. 

In answer to the question, “If 
England went to war, what would 
you do if you were grown up?” 
almost two-thirds replied that they 
would render assistance, showing 
that the idea of national loyalty is 
well established. But between one- 
third and one-half were against un- 
questioning cooperation, hoping that 
the sacrifice of war would never be 
demanded of them. Twenty-seven 
percent gave indefinite replies, as to 
advocate peace, help the suffering, 
and “fly for safety.” Seven percent 
would not render assistance. All of 
the 20 who gave completely nega- 
tive answers were boys, although 
five girls and seven boys were con- 
scientious objectors. 

In response to the second, delayed 
questionnaire a large majority de- 
scribed war as horrible, dreadful, 
wicked, savage, foolish, and useless 
rather than glorious, wise, and 
splendid. Half as many rated it he- 
roic as rated it horrible. War can be 
heroic, but clearly the general opin- 
ion is that it should not be con- 
ducted to give opportunities for 
heroism. 

To the question, “Can you think 
of a good reason for going to war?” 
56 percent replied in the negative. 
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The third question asked what 
they best remembered from the 
pictures they had seen. The main 
reaction was the horror of war, 
even as it is mildly portrayed in these 
pro-war propaganda films. Ambu- 
lance work and the English and 
Germans helping one another made 
quite an impression—and gave hope 
to the idea that “‘man’s inhumanity 
to man” is not a fundamental of 
human behavior. Considerable in- 
terest was shown in the suffering of 
animals, while “going over the top” 
and the firing of great guns was 
naturally fascinating. 

“What could be done to keep 
war from ever happening again?” 
This delayed questionnaire gave an 
even greater favorable reaction to 
the League of Nations and disarm- 
ament than the earlier test, with 29 
more or a total of 151 in favor of 
the League of Nations and 25 more 
or a total of 148 in favor of dis- 
armament. Here again ideas of 
world law are almost nonexistent. 
Religion scores only four in both 
papers and in this test the idea that 


we “can do nothing to stop war” 
(10) has crept in. 

The general conclusion is that, 
in spite of much that may be feared 
as war propaganda—-pictures of re- 
views, air displays, Navy Weeks— 
the real opinion of the young gen- 
eration as to the undesirability of 
war is sound. New methods of 
teaching history and geography and 
the emphasis laid on the League of 
Nations in the schools during the 
past 10 to 15 years are affecting 
young opinion so that youth is more 
ready to accept the idea of world 
peace through collective action than 
it would have been in 1913. Also, 
children showed increasing concern 
for peace as they grew older. 

An education of wider sympathies 
toward and greater knowledge of 
international government is clearly 
bearing fruit. The propaganda film 
is no longer propaganda to a new 
clear-eyed generation in whose 
hands the responsibility for world 
peace is safe zf the old pre-war 
mentality can be held in check for 
a few years longer. 


Reported from The School Government and Edu- 
cation Review, CXXVIII, (August, 1935), 35-37. 
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HERE are §21 junior colleges in the states, 5 in insular 
possessions, and 6 in foreign countries, with a total enrollment 
of 110,249 students, Of these, 233 are public junior colleges 
with 77,111 students and 309 are private with 33,138 students. 
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THE NEW GENERAL COLLEGE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Joun J. Ticert 
In School and Society 


ne University of Florida is a 
combined state university and land- 
grant college, with a college of lib- 
eral arts and professional schools in 
law, engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, business administration, and 
architecture. In the past the curric- 
ulum of the various colleges, exclu- 
sive of short courses, was designed 
solely to meet the requirements of 
students who were to receive the 
degrees of these colleges. 

Beginning with the academic 
year 1935-36, the University will 
launch a new plan of general edu- 
cation involving fundamental 
changes in the first two years of the 
curriculum. These two years will 
be covered in a general college in 
which all students will be required 
to matriculate. All professional and 
specialized work will be moved to 
the upper division. 

We believe that Florida is the 
first state university to require all 
students to pass through two years 
of general training such as is pro- 
vided by our general college. In the 
United States, 50 per cent of all 
students drop out by the end of the 
second year, and only one-third of 
those who begin are finally gradu- 
ated. We believe that both those 
who drop out and those who finally 
complete our requirements for de- 
grees can be benefited by a liberal 
two years’ ground work. 
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The Florida plan scraps the time- 
honored segmentation of the cur- 
riculum and calls for integration 
through comprehensive courses, 
such as Man and the Social World; 
Man and the Physical World; Man 
and His Thinking. The student 
must either undertake the work of 
the general education program in 
class or demonstrate that he has the 
necessary knowledge and ability by 
satisfying comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

The general college has dispensed 
with clock hours, class grades, and 
credits as prerequisites to the com- 
pletion of the program. Also no 
accumulation of scores will be re- 
corded for ‘“‘academic credit.” 

The student must pass eight or 
more comprehensive course exam- 
inations to be graduated from the 
general college. The examinations 
are designed to measure achieve- 
ment in terms of understandings, 
appreciations, abilities, and _ skills. 
Each comprehensive examination 
will require about six hours, divided 
into two equal parts. All students 
who have successfully completed 
the program of the general college 
by meeting the requirements of the 
eight comprehensive examinations 
will be given an “associate of arts” 
certificate. 

It is obvious that the Florida plan 
will require more than the usual 
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amount of guidance. It is aimed to 
present to the student a broad ac- 
quaintance with all the major fields 
of contemporary activity so that he 
may make an intelligent choice 
from these fields for special applica- 
tion. The choice of a profession is 
thus postponed until more is known 
of the capacity and aptitude of the 
student. The general college will 
endeavor to make its educative 
process a practice of wholesome liv- 
ing and use experience and learning 
as guides to solving the problems of 
practical life when college is over. 

It is anticipated that a few su- 
perior students will be able to sat- 
isfy one or more of the comprehen- 
sive examinations without doing 
class work or without attending 
classes for the entire year. 

The new Florida plan will not 
depend on the accumulation of 
credits for admission. High school 
units of a certain number and kind 
will not be essential. What the edu- 
cationist calls “a profile chart” will 
be made of every candidate. A rec- 
ord of detailed information con- 
cerning the students’ level of high 


school achievements, consisting of 
progress, personal qualities, and rec- 
ommendations will be secured from 
the high or preparatory school. To 
this will be added the records made 
on the university admission test. No 
part of the record is a sine qua non 
for admission. His right to enter 
will be determined by the board of 
university examiners by an appeal 
to his record as a whole. 

It may be appropriate to point 
out that the comprehensive courses 
which are being offered are not the 
usual survey courses now found in 
many American colleges and uni- 
versities. Materials are highly selec- 
tive. We hope that the graduates 
of the general college will have a 
broad understanding, definite in- 
terests, and attitudes that articulate 
themselves with the complex civili- 
zation of today. This should prove 
a broad foundation upon which 
may be built the technical work in 
the special fields of the colleges of 
the upper division and at the same 
time prove helpful to those students 
who leave before completing the 
college curriculum. 


Dr. Tigert is President of the University of Flor- 

ida and former United States Commissioner of 

Education, Reported from School and Society, 
XLII (August 17, 1935), 235-36. 
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THE TEACHER SETS HER HOUSE IN ORDER 


GerorGE H. Preston 
In Childhood Education 


= penn lived in a school for 
the feebleminded. While there I 
taught some feebleminded boys to 


plow, and, in doing so, I violated ~ 


one of the apparently obvious tenets 
of education—I had no knowledge 
of the subject I was teaching. 
Strangely enough it turned out to 
be successful training and the rea- 
son, I believe, was that I knew my 
pupils. 

Every teacher knows that she 
must be familiar not only with the 
subject being taught but also with 
the victim who must learn the sub- 
ject. But even this knowledge is not 
enough. In addition the teacher 
must know the teacher. A thor- 
ough understanding of personal 
ideals and standards; of likes and 
dislikes and prejudices; of attitudes 
toward people, the world, and the 
things in it, is essential not only if 
the pupil is to be well taught, but is 
even more emphatically necessary 
if the teacher is to stand the strain 
of daily teaching, complaining par- 
ents, of unappreciative supervisors 
and superintendents, and of weari- 
ness, without emotional upheavals 
that will be destructive. 

The development of satisfactory 
attitudes toward living constitutes 
the basis of mental health. When 
an individual has to use much of 
his emotional energy in the simple 
problem of meeting people, decid- 
ing what hat to buy, or what to eat 
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for supper, there is often little left 
over for use in emergencies. 

From the pupils’ standpoint it 
must always be remembered that 
attitudes are contagious. Along with 
their reading and geography, pupils 
learn attitudes from their teachers 
—attitudes toward people, success 
and failure, authority, discipline, 
work and play, dependence and in- 
dependence—indeed it is probable 
that they never learn anything that 
is more important. (It is only fair 
to note, however, that the teacher’s 
part in the development of attitudes 
is secondary to the part played by 
the parents. ) 

In considering the problems 
which seem to be of particular im- 
portance in the teaching situation 
there are many complications. 

The children themselves present 
a wide range of behavior and per- 
sonality which must be met by the 
teacher as equably and as nearly 
impartially as possible. 

The fact that parents represent 
human beings in an acute emotional 
state is frequently overlooked. 

If the teacher is sensitive, not sure 
of herself, with a great need for 
appreciation and praise, and seeks 
satisfactions beyond those from a 
well-done job, she is likely to over- 
react to the misbehavior of children 
or the critical attitude of parents 
and defend herself, either with 
emotional outbursts in school or by 
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marked over-consciousness both in 
school and at home. 

If the teacher were teaching 
alone, her problems might be con- 
fined to the children, the parents, 
and herself. Unfortunately, teach- 
ers work in groups and the whole 
field of rivalry, jealousy, and per- 
sonality is injected into a situation 
which is already too complicated. 

How are these situations to be 
met? 

We are all familiar with the 
search for causative factors in prob- 
lem behavior; we all talk about the 
insecure child and the child who is 
bidding for attention in socially un- 
acceptable ways. But there is one 
phase of this matter which is not so 
often talked about. 4 problem child 
does not occur in a vacuum. In 
school we should certainly not talk 
about problem children. We should 
talk about problem constellations of 
child, teacher, class, and curricu- 
lum. In such a setting the attitude 
of the teacher toward the child, 
toward what the child does, toward 
the class and curriculum is of very 
vital importance. 

This, I think, gives us a lead as to 
one valuable mental hygiene prac- 
tice which might well be adopted 
by teachers. All of us have likes and 
dislikes which are very deep-rooted 
and have their origin in our past 
experience and in the situation in 
which we have grown up. To a 
fairly large extent they operate be- 
low the level of full consciousness. 
Indeed we usually invent our rea- 
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sons to explain our reactions. These 
emotional reactions have a tendency 
to spread from the particular to the 
general so that a person with a 
certain characteristic who hurts us 
may spread our dislikes over all 
other individuals showing the same 
characteristic. Such attitudes are so 
prevalent and so human that real 
objective evaluation of any person 
or situation is probably a mythical 
feat, never accomplished by living 
human beings. 

In spite of this the teacher is urged 
to be objective in her handling of 
the behavior problems presented by 
children. If we make a list of those 
things—traits of character, manner- 
isms, behavior, physical peculiarities, 
racial groups—which we dislike 
most and then say to ourselves, 
“Every time I meet one of those 
things I must correct my emotional 
astigmatism, must give that child 
an extra 10 or 15 points in my per- 
sonal rating of him to counteract 
my own personal peculiarities,” we 
would approach objective judgment 
more closely. Of course, the reverse 
procedure would have to be taken 
in regard to traits toward which we 
are favorably prejudiced and we 
would have to subtract something 
from our judgment of such indi- 
viduals. Such a trick might ease 
emotional tension both for teacher 
and child. 

Little time has been given to the 
problem parent and the relations be- 
tween the parent and the teacher. 
This situation may be quite destruc- 
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tive to the mental health of the 
teacher and in turn damage the 
pupil. 

Parents who, because of their 
own emotional state, need to keep 
their children dependent but find 
the teacher teaching independence 
and helping the children to grow 
up will protect them at every turn 
and will insist that their own direc- 
tions be carried out regardless of 
school orders. ‘The only possible ap- 
proach to such a situation is its 
early recognition and the direct 
treatment of parents so as to assure 
them that the teacher is not trying 
to steal their child completely away 
from them. 

When the teacher is insecure and 
has a great need for affection and 
dependence on the part of children, 
the conflict between parents and 
teacher leads to unhealthy mental 
attitudes and may do real harm to 
both teacher and pupil. 

Another frequent cause of diffi- 
culty is that many parents who are 
uncertain in regard to their own 
success or education or intelligence 
or social position, demand that their 
children should support them in 
their weaknesses and make up for 
things the parents are not and do 
not have. Such parents interpret 
everything said about their children 
as criticism, resent any comments, 
demand success, blame all failures 
on the teacher or the school, and 
sometimes push the child far beyond 
his ability. 

If the teacher needs much praise 
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and reassurance, if she is carrying a 
heavy load of criticism from super- 
visors and principals, explosions be- 
tween parents and teacher with re- 
sultant damage to the child will be 
inevitable, unless the teacher has a 
clear recognition of the problems 
with which she is dealing. Here a 
real study of what children mean to 
parents from the mental hygiene 
point of view may be of great help. 

Teachers as well as everyone 
else, have personal needs for satis- 
faction and spots in their personality 
in regard to which they are inse- 
cure. 

Two of these may be mentioned. 
All of us have more or less what 
may be referred to as maternal in- 
stincts. We want children—some- 
thing to belong to us, depend on us, 
and “do us credit.” In those who 
are limited in the natural outlets for 
such expression, there is a great 
need for some substitute. If the 
class represents the only outlet, it 
may be bad for the class and for a 
certain few “pet” children, or for 
the teacher who can get no satis- 
faction. There is no sounder reason 
for some outside responsibility, fam- 
ily, pets, church, something need- 
ing mothering. It presents one ar- 
gument for married teachers. 

Another general human need to 
which the teacher is exposed to pos- 
sible conflict is the desire for power, 
success, praise, accomplishment. In 
many teachers such needs have be- 
come over-sensitized by long peri- 
ods without opportunity to experi- 
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ence success or authority, periods of 
domination by family or routine. If 
such needs are not satisfied by some 
outside achievement, there is dan- 
ger in the attempt to get too much 
satisfaction out of the class, to resent 
any breaches of discipline or inter- 
ference on the part of the super- 
visors. This may constitute a real 
problem and keep a person con- 
stantly unhappy and dissatisfied for 
reasons which are not obvious, but 
which a mental hygiene study 
would reveal at once. 


It is ceratin that a large share of 
the responsibility for the mental 
health of future generations rests in 
the hands of teachers. In turn their 
success rests upon their own mental 
health. 

No general rules can be laid 
down. Two catch phrases seem to 
me to point the way: Try to ob- 
serve the world, so that human be- 
havior becomes a psycho-biological 
phenomenon and not an emotional 
irritation, and do not marry your 
teaching job. 





Dr. George H. Preston is Maryland State Commis- 
sioner of Mental Hygiene. Reported from Child- 
hood Education, XII (October, 1935), 11-17. 
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“We must do everything we can to improve the processes and 
organization of education. Small school districts like most small 
units in government are in most instances inefficient, uneconom- 
ical, and unnecessary. We need better trained teachers and 
more schools with modern teaching equipment. If the schools 
fall behind in these things we shall all suffer in the common 
misfortune.” Franklin Delano Roosevelt in a letter to Dr. 
George F. Zook in the Educational Record, 
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JHE leader among the states in the number of institutions of 
higher education is New York with exactly 100, according to 
the list in the 1935 Educational Directory of the U.S. Office 
of Education. California and Illinois tie for second with 99 each 
while Pennsylvania has 97, Texas 86, Iowa and Ohio each 64, 
Masaschusetts 62, Missouri 60, North Carolina 52, and so on 
to Nevada and Wyoming with 1 apiece. There is a total of 
1652 institutions of higher education in the United States, 
with an additional 10 in outlying possessions. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGE IDEALS 


Epwarop A. FITzPATRICK 
In Religious Education 


Pate Catholic college asserts the 
supremacy of supernatural values as 
ends in education. They are reiter- 
ated here not because, generally 
speaking, educators do not believe 
them, but believing them educators 
do not permit them to enter into 
their educational thinking. The 
fundamental defect in our educa- 
tional philosophy is that we are al- 
ways talking and thinking about 
proximate and secondary ends in- 
stead of the final and ultimate end. 

Christ himself has variously 
worded this and it is the antithesis 
of wealth, riches, honors. The treas- 
ures for the Christian are in Heaven 
where moth and rust do not cor- 
rupt and where thieves do not break 
through and steal. 

So the aim or purpose of Catholic 
or Christian education is spiritual, 
an other-worldly aim. It is in no 
sense merely social, and it is not 
concerned primarily with social 
welfare, social well-being, or any 
merely mundane end, though it 
will have transforming social re- 
sults. Wealth, power, prestige, po- 
sition, notoriety, scholarship, re- 
search, culture, civic intelligence, 
social efficiency, vocational skill, are 
not the purposes of Christian edu- 
cation. They are not, in fact, in the 
vocabulary of Christian terminol- 
ogy. Of these aims, those which are 
good will be incidental results of 
the Christian scheme. 
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The Catholic college is im- 
mensely concer~ed with the human 
values in education. As a matter of 
historical fact, the Catholic tradi- 
tion has affirmed those subjects 
which have been formative on the 
spiritual nature of man. It has been 
in all past ages, as it is today, the 
great supporter of the tradition of a 
liberal education. It has always 
maintained in its institutions, as a 
matter of educational practice, 
those subjects which were not ob- 
viously connected with practicality 
and earning a living. 

The Catholic college believes in 
the supremacy of the moral values 
in education. If it must be said, and 
if the choice is necessary, it believes 
in moral values even in preference 
to intellectual values, but there is no 
reason why both moral and intel- 
lectual values should not grow in 
depth and range together. It is 
painfully aware of the tragedy of a 
kindergarten education in religion 
going along with a college or uni- 
versity education in science. Both 
these great humanistic fields of 
knowledge may be carried along 
concurrently and be mutually rein- 
forcing. 

It must not be inferred from 
anything that has been said that the 
Catholic college is indifferent to 
social welfare. It cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the educational significance 
of the great doctrine of the brother- 
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hood of man, nor can it fail to ap- 
preciate that Christianity is the way 
of life as well as a doctrine. The 
Catholic college regards as integral 
in its educational scheme the social 
sciences in their specific natural 
science aspects as well as in their 
philosophical aspects in the science 
of ethics. 

Intellectual power and insight, 
which are certainly objectives of a 
liberal education and an objective 
of Catholic education superior to 
the mere accumulation of informa- 
tion or knowledge, may still leave 
something wanting. We have abun- 
dant instances of highly trained men 
prostituting their knowledge for the 
purpose of economic exploitation, of 
private as against public welfare. 
Cunning, power, thus divorced 
from social well-being—or in other 
words, self-centered—is the non- 


social, even antisocial, product of 
society’s investment in education. 

A final aspect of the Catholic 
college ideals is the love of truth. 
No truth is alien to the Catholic 
love of truth which centers in Him 
who is Truth itself. 

A word in this connection may 
be said about academic freedom. 
The untrammeled search for truth 
by competent scholars must and 
will go on. There must be freedom, 
too, in the expression of new truth 
discovered. But that does not make 
a professor competent in one field, 
omnipotent. Omniscience is not an 
attribute of any man—even of a 
free professor who may know pretty 
much all that is known in one field. 
In these ideals the Catholic college 
is true to its faith that the life is 
more than the meat, and the body 
than raiment. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick is Dean of the Graduate 
School of Marquette University. Reported from 
Religious Education, XXX (July, 1935), 10-13. 
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-L{NDER the PWA 349 school projects were completed by 
August I, with expenditures totaling approximately $25,000,- 
ooo. Of these completed educational projects which the federal 
government helped to finance to the extent of more than 
$14,000,000, there were 245 elementary schools, 40 high 
schools, 3 colleges and universities, 12 school auditoriums, 5 
gymnasiums, 9 dormitories, I museum, and 34 miscellaneous 
projects.—School Life for September. 
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CHILDREN AS COMMUNITY BUILDERS 


Pau R. Hanna 
In the National Elementary School Principal 


—4MERICAN children restless 
with tremendous energies—Amer- 
ican communities teeming with lim- 
itless possibilities for better living! 
The harnessing of these two con- 
stitutes the essence of the problem 
which leaders of youth are now at- 
tacking. 

Mechanization has advanced to 
such a degree that children are ex- 
cluded from even the most casual 
contacts with the work of the na- 
tion. Their excessive energies, once 
channeled in useful work, now find 
no legitimate outlet except in study 
and play. Evidence that children 
find outlets which are self-destruc- 
tive and antisocial is demonstrated 
in increasing lawlessness and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

On the other hand, every com- 
munity is filled with challenges to 
achieve the good life. Programs for 
social betterment have been pro- 
moted by Scout organizations, Ju- 
nior Red Cross, and 4-H clubs. 
Now the schools are experimenting 
with projects in which children par- 
ticipate in socially useful work. 

In 1920 the new principal of a 
consolidated rural schoo] at Whit- 
mell, Virginia, wished to direct the 
work of the school toward the im- 
provement of community living. 
First, she discussed the community’s 
strength and weaknesses with teach- 
ers and parents, then teachers and 
pupils conferred. After considerable 
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discussion, the pupils, grades one 
through nine, were led to under- 
take an inventory of the commu- 
nity by gathering data on the con- 
dition of homes, farm practices, 
health status, provision for medical 
and dental care, the social and cul- 
tural activities, and many other 
items that gave a picture of the level 
of material and spiritual living in 
this rural community. These find- 
ings were summarized by the chil- 
dren in their school classes, and 
conferences of pupils and teachers 
were held to plan a program of 
study and work. The parents were 
invited to evening conferences on 
home cooperation. 

Eventually the school selected 
improvement of health as the ob- 
jective for the year. The pupils 
studied food served at home and 
compared it with balanced diets; 
they fed white mice balanced and 
unbalanced diets and observed the 
results. When they became con- 
vinced that a change in diet would 
be beneficial to their own health, 
the pupils invited parents to visit 
the school and view the exhibits of 
evidence. Almost universally, the 
parents were eager to learn, and 
changed the home practice. The 
pupils gave parents information on 
improving water supplies, and, 
where possible, children and parents 
moved wells farther from barns, 
covered doors and windows with 
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screens, and installed modern bath- 
rooms. The children conducted a 
campaign for visiting the dentist 
regularly and calling the doctor 
when ill. Toward the close of the 
spring term they wrote and staged 
a pageant in which they dramatized 
their efforts. The commencement 
exercises emphasized the year’s 
achievement. The whole area was 
conscious of the values of health 
and of the means of acquiring it on 
a community-wide scale. 

Each year during the following 
decade a major field was chosen for 
study and improvement. Significant 
progress was made by the whole 
area working cooperatively and 
consciously under the egis of the 
school. At the end of the decade the 
children again took an extensive in- 
ventory and found gratifying im- 
provement. 

Another project of quite a dif- 


ferent nature developed in New 
York City. A neighborhood settle- 
ment house organized children, 
ages 8 to 14, into clubs to supple- 
ment the meagerness of a slum 
environment. Through cooperative 
action they contributed to the 
movement for remodeling old ten- 
ements and replacing others with 
modern apartments. 

To quote Miss Lenroot, Chief of 
the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau: “Youth will not be satisfied 
by make-believe projects of an edu- 
cational or work character. Youth 
must find itself in achievement, but 
it must also lose itself in service. 
The test of American civilization 
is the extent to which it offers its 
youth not a single imposed ideal, 
but the stuff from which ideals may 
be fashioned, and the opportunity 


to weave them into the fabric of 
life.” 


Paul R. Hanna is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, California. Reported 
from the National Elementary Principal [14th 
Yearbook number], XIV (July, 1935), 5447-52. 
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JHE measure of the whole man is neither the number of 
pounds that he can lift, nor the facts that he can discover, nor 
the influence that he can exert upon his fellows, nor yet the 
age to which he can attain, but something of all these and what 
they stand for, taken together.” H. H. Donaldson in Growth 


of the Brain. 
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FORUM FACTS 


CarroL_t H. Wooppy 
In the Journal of Adult Education 


STATED argumentatively, the 
educational program of public 
schools should be extended to in- 
clude regularly scheduled, free, 
open forums. These forums, sup- 
ported by public funds, should be 
devoted to the impartial presenta- 
tion and discussion of subjects de- 
signed to offer to men and women 
opportunity for the continuous sat- 
isfaction of their interests and edu- 
cational needs. 

If the teéeds of adults are to be 
dealt with on a community-wide ba- 
sis, the advantage of using existing 
educational machinery lies beyond 
argument. While adult educational 
programs must be projected and 
administered much more flexibly 
than are elementary and secondary 
school programs, this flexibility can 
be achieved under wise manage- 
ment. Impartiality, freedom from 
propaganda are essentials more 
likely to be achieved under public 
school management than under any 
other available auspices, even though 
“academic freedom” may not be so 
fully developed in school systems as 
in the university. 

We may examine the application 
of the forum idea as exemplified in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Between Janu- 
ary, 1933, and May, 1935, Des 
Moines has engaged 51 persons, for 
one or more appearances, as forum 
leaders. Of these, 28 addressed city- 
wide forums. This group included 
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11 college professors, 7 professional 
lecturers, 4 authors, 4 political 
office-holders, and 2 journalists. 
Twenty-three served as neighbor- 
hood leaders, and, of these, 17 re- 
mained for 6 weeks or less, 1 for 6 
months, and only 2 for a year or 
longer. Little difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in obtaining competent 
leaders for the Des Moines forums 
on the basis of a tenure of 6 to 12 
weeks. This procedure facilitates 
the employment of a judicious blend 
of native professors, journalists, and 
the like, with selected representa- 
tives of European and Oriental 
points of view. 

Obviously a single venture of 
this kind can make small contribu- 
tion to the development of a per- 
manent profession of forum lead- 
ers, though it has introduced a 
considerable number of potential 
professionals to this type of educa- 
tional activity and provided a reser- 
voir upon which other communities 
may draw. 

The Des Moines forums have 
specialized in subjects immediately 
related to effective citizenship. Em- 
phasis has fallen most strongly on 
international problems, next on na- 
tional issues, and least on. local mat- 
ters. Only to a limited extent can 
the forums attempt “to give them 
what they need, not what they 
want.” Some forcible feeding may 
be attempted—must in fact be un- 
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dertaken. The problem is only in 
the first instance that of discover- 
ing existing interests; it eventually 
must merge into the task of creat- 
ing, cautiously and strategically, the 
interests that are most directly re- 
lated to effective citizen action. 

The procedures employed have 
followed well-established forms. 
City-wide forums have been built 
around a prepared address by an 
“imported” speaker, whose remarks 
have been subjected to discussion by 
a panel composed of forum leaders 
in residence plus several representa- 
tive citizens. Audience participation 
has been limited to questions offered 
after the conclusion of the panel dis- 
cussion. Neighborhood forums now 
offer, first, a brief discussion of cur- 
rent events, then a prepared but 
often informal address by the leader, 
followed by free discussion. Mimeo- 
graphed outlines of the address plus 
questions for study and a suggestive 
bibliography are provided. While 
forum attendants come to hear a 
well-rounded speech, they recog- 
nize the discussion period to be an 
inseparable part of the proceedings. 
As an added feature, a number of 
discussion-study classes have been 
provided. 

Thirty-four city-wide forums 
were held during the seasons of 
1933-34 and 1934-35. There is 
clear evidence that the constituency 
likes these large meetings, but the 
working forum leaders have, on 
the whole, tended to agree that “the 
real work is done in the smaller 
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groups.” However, on those occa- 
sions when the principal speaker at 
the general forum endeavored to 
do a really educational job, marked 
success was attained. It seems clear 
that the purely spectacular or nar- 
rowly controversial speakers have 
been less useful. 

Through the cooperation of li- 
brary authorities, more extensive 
and more critical reading in current 
periodicals and newspapers has been 
induced, although no quantitative 
measure of this accomplishment can 
be given. Readable pamphlets have 
been included in bibliographies and, 
in some instances, offered for sale 
at forum meetings. Scarcity of use- 
ful materials has made it difficult 
to extend this practice, although 
wider distribution of such pamphlets 
would be an invaluable supplement 
to the verbal efforts of the leaders. 

During the early phases of the 
Des Moines experiment conditions 
were especially favorable. To the 
effects of novelty and curiosity were 
added the intensity of public interest 
in the crisis situations brought about 
by the collapse of 1933 and the in- 
ception of the New Deal. Attitudes 
toward public questions are now 
more nearly normal, and partici- 
pants in the forum enterprise have 
regarded the experiences of the cur- 
rent year as providing a genuine 
test of the validity of the forum 
idea. 

In comparing the attendances at 
forums during the year 1934-35 
(to date) with those of the preced- 
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ing school year, the principal loss 
was in city-wide forum audiences: 
fewer forums of this type were held 
and average attendance fell from 
from 1274 to 698. On the other 
hand, neighborhood forum attend- 
ance remained constant through the 
two years (102 in 1933-34 and 
106 in 1934-35), while average 
neighborhood attendance did not 
fall below 60, which was but 12 
less than in the preceding year. 

It is apparent that these figures 
are the reverse of discouraging. 
This is more impressive in view of 
the fact that public morale improved 
during this recent year and social 
activities, with which forums must 
compete, were definitely more nu- 
merous. 

Certain of those who are inter- 
ested in adult education are inclined 
to condemn the forum idea, assert- 
ing that adult learning must be mo- 
tivated by a desire to act and that, 
in consequence, the only effective 
procedure consists of the formation 
of action groups supplemented by 
study and investigation designed to 
provide the tools of action. But this 
procedure is likely to produce not 
education but its unworthy counter- 
part, propaganda. If action is pre- 
determined, what chance is there 
that evidence prejudicial to that ac- 


tion will gain a hearing? The public 
school forum is, by definition, set in 
the framework of public educa- 
tional procedures. It is not hostile to 
action, for adults do act and must 
constantly participate in public dis- 
cussions. Even public indifference is 
itself a form of action. What the 
public forums can and do provide is 
the material out of which more en- 
lightened action can be forged. 
To demand too much of the for- 
ums is as gross an error as to claim 
too much for them. The case for 
the public school forum does not 
essentially differ from the case for 
the education of youth. We do not 
propose to abandon the latter be- 
cause of its failure to produce adult 
attitudes conducive to the most so- 
cially useful community action. We 
seek rather to improve the substance 
and procedures of instruction. The 
possibilities of liberating the atti- 
tudes and opinions of men and 
women through adult education 
lays upon our educational author- 
ities an inescapable responsibility for 
the discharge of which the public 
school forum provides the most 
available and adaptable instrument. 
The task ahead is to use it, and 
through use to make it increasingly 
effective in achieving the social 
goals toward which we strive. 


The late Carroll H. Wooddy was one of the lead- 

ers of the Des Moines Forums from the beginning 

of that experiment. Reported from the Journal of 
Adult Education, VII (June, 1935), 290-96. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


W. W. CuHarTeErRs 
In the Educational Record 


i” history of printing is 16 
times as old as the history of motion 
pictures. The first book was printed 
in 1455; the first picture was sold 
in 1906. But in 30 years the motion 
picture has reached a wider audi- 
ence than print. When the universal 
range of the motion picture is mul- 
tiplied by its high effectiveness as a 
teaching instrument, one’s imagina- 
tion is expanded to the limit of its 
tensile strength. However, actuali- 
ties seldom reach potentialities and 
so it is desirable to consider the 
practical possibilities of this new me- 
dium of instruction to discover what 
may be its normal contributions 
within the next 10 or 20 years. 

Facts are taught with high ef- 
ficiency by the motion picture, ac- 
cording to the Payne Fund Studies, 
even when it is a commercial recre- 
ational film and not specially pre- 
pared for teaching. Indeed, one is 
driven to the conclusion that the 
commercial movie must be included 
as part of the curriculum of child- 
hood, for the pictures that children 
see once a week and think about 
every day provide a very intense 
and powerful portion of the total 
curriculum by which children are 
affected. Schoolmen have as much 
need for surveying the content and 
ideals of the commercial movies as 
of the home and social communities 
of children. 

Data on the various media for 


distributing facts seem to indicate 
that the motion picture is superior 
to print while print is superior to 
the radio in imparting information. 
Readers learn 25 percent more 
than listeners, but for quick mass 
education it is easier to get the na- 
tion before the receiver than before 
a movie, newspaper, or book. In 
the classroom the book possesses 
superiority of flexibility and range 
of subject matter. 

So the movie as a fact-conveying 
instrument will not monopolize the 
school, but it will be one more tool 
of instruction added to the teacher’s 
equipment. 

In changing social attitudes the 
motion picture is dynamic. Thur- 
stone and Peterson showed that the 
central attitude of a high school 
population was shifted by one pic- 
ture favorable to the Chinese from 
indifference to substantial and 
friendly liking. They also demon- 
strated that the effect of pictures is 
cumulative; two or three pictures 
of the same kind have produced 
measurable results whereas one may 
not have. If enough pictures depict- 
ing respect for law are shown chil- 
dren, eventually substantial changes 
in attitude will be achieved. More- 
over, these changes have perma- 
nency. In only one case had the 
schools studied returned to their 
premovie experience in 2, 6, 9, and 
18 months. 
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The educational implications of 
the attitude-changing efficiency of 
the movies are compelling. People 
interested in developing interna- 
tional good-will, honesty, pacifism, 
or any attitudes have here an instru- 
ment of peculiar potency. In social 
hands the movies are powerful and 
beneficent; in antisocial hands, 
powerful and dangerous. 

The limitations of the motion 
picture are several. First, it is a text- 
book-lecture type of instrument; it 
cannot easily discuss nor carry on 
pupil activities. If the child’s educa- 
tion were entirely in an ideal movie 
theater, it would have obvious de- 
fects. 

Second, it is difficult to fit movies 
into the curriculum—to get the 
right film at exactly the right time. 
Third, with individualized educa- 
tion growing in acceptance the film 
is not so appropriate because its 
most economical use from the peda- 
gogical view is with classes rather 
than individuals. To arrange for 
each child to see a film when he 
needs it is an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. 

Fourth, films are difficult to use 
for reviews. The movie value is in 
initial learning. In many areas of 
learning repetition is essential. Rep- 
etition in movies may not be valu- 
able because of lack of interest. 

Fifth, unless pictures are dra- 
matic enough to grip and hold 
attention they are not particularly 
efficient. It was noted that children 
learned in superior fashion from the 
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motion picture because they de- 
voured it—watched with all their 
mental powers alertly focussed on 
the film. In the next decade when 
teaching films will be more widely 
studied they will be produced by a 
staff composed of both teachers and 
movie dramatists. Eventually, how- 
ever, men with both experience in 
teaching and expertness in movie 
drama will be developed. 

The limitation of dramatic con- 
tent will be very real and constant 
as schools become more powerful in 
specifying and producing educa- 
tional films. We shall undoubtedly 
use many educational films as 
deadly dull and lacking in interest 
as are the typical textbooks in use in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The area of use of the film in 
education is universal. In art it 
helps master and portray action. 
Historical subjects are limited only 
by the cost of production. In engi- 
neering, movies are superior to field 
trips because films can, by picture 
and cartoon, show what goes on in- 
side machines. ‘The film is without 
equal as a means of understanding 
biological life, and in other fields its 
possibilities are enormous. 

The problems to be solved in the 
next decade in expanding the use of 
motion pictures lie in production and 
distribution. In production there is 
a large but scattered supply of films 
that might be used by teachers. The 
so-called commercial producers 
have not been interested in the teach- 
ing field even though their recrea- 
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tional pictures in theaters have a 
profound educationalinfluence upon 
children. Manufacturers have pro- 
duced a large number of films of 
processes chiefly for advertising but 
useful as teaching materials. Partic- 
ularly important are the 16 mm. 
films made by teachers for use in 
their own classes. Education must 
survey the supply and demand for 
teaching films and stimulate pro- 
duction by appropriate agencies to 
fill gaps and meet demands. 

In distribution the problems are 
more immediate and pressing. 
There is a place in the United 


States for an agency which would 
not produce but locate, classify, and 
distribute films. To supplement this 
national activity the use of branches, 
or motion picture departments in 
state departments of education, is 
clearly indicated. It is apparent that 
we should set up in this country the 
American Film Institute in which 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion is now actively interested. ‘This 
institute can make a major con- 
tribution by stimulating interest, 
encouraging production, assisting 
distribution, and measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of educational films. 
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W. W. Charters is Director of the Bureau of Edu- 

cational Research, The Ohio State University. Re- 

ported from the Educational Record, published by 

the American Council on Education, (July, 1935), 
312-20, 
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oft is estimated by Walter H. Gaumnitz of the United States 
Office of Education that rural school districts maintain approxi- 
mately 250 schools each with an average attendance of 1 pupil, 
750 schools with 2 pupils each, 1500 schools with but 3 chil- 
dren, 2250 with 4 pupils each, and about 3000 schools with a 
total enrollment of § pupils. Nearly 8000 schools are main- 
tained, therefore, each to accommodate 5 or fewer pupils. 
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oN 1900 there were 1744 master’s degrees awarded; 14,495 
were granted in 1930, and 19,339 in 1932. In 1900 there 
were 342 Ph.D. degrees awarded; 2024 were granted in 1930, 
and the number for 1935 will reach approximately 3000.— 
School Life for September. 
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STANDARDIZATION AND ACHIEVEMENT * 





Water A. JEssuP 
In the North Central Association Quarterly 


ay 1903 the North Central As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges seriously faced the ques- 
tion of setting up definite standards 
to become operative throughout the 
territory. This was done notwith- 
standing the hesitation of many 
leading educators. Of late, other 
leaders have expressed themselves 
with equal concern. Thus it is ap- 
parent that the elaborate schemes 
of standardization which have been 
expressed more fully by this Asso- 
ciation than by any other agency in 
America, are now being challenged. 

We have set up standards for all 
phases of subject-matter, including 
the classics and English and physics 
and chemistry, music and dramat- 
ics. We have set up a program of 
procedure ranging from the teach- 
ing load and clock hours to library 
and laboratory equipment. We have 
challenged the length of the courses 
taken in college, the number of 
hours, and the title given in the 
catalog. 

In recent years the University of 
Iowa has been holding state-wide 
academic examinations. Competi- 
tive examinations in 14 high school 


*In his presidential address before 
the North Central Association in April, 
1935, Professor B. L. Stradley of Ohio 
State University stated that, “President 
Jessup’s indictment has never been an- 
swered.” Because of the continued inter- 
est in this problem, the “indictment” is 
presented here in condensed form. 
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subjects have been given in the var- 
ious districts throughout the state, 
embracing 400 high schools enroll- 
ing more than 60,000 students. 
Analysis of the results by Dr. Lind- 
quist shows that the difference in 
average achievement between the 
best and the poorest school in a sub- 
ject such as English or mathemat- 
ics, or for all subjects combined, is 
as great as the difference between 
the best and the poorest student in 
the typical school. This variability 
is found even when the supposedly 
best schools are considered. 

Many schools that have the same 
external standards of selection of 
teachers, teaching load, building, 
and other conditions to meet the 
North Central Association list, rank 
actually lower than other schools 
which are not accredited. Indeed, 
an array of 92 North Central high 
schools and 283 nonaccredited high 
schools distributed for average com- 
posite student scores revealed almost 
complete overlapping ; that is to say, 
97 percent of the nonaccredited 
schools show average composite 
scores in the same range as 98 per- 
cent of the North Central Associa- 
tion schools. 

Fourteen percent of the nonac- 
credited schools had an average 
score which exceeded the average 
of all accredited schools. Again, 
each school in the upper one-third 
of the non-accredited list was su- 
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perior to each school in the lower 
one-third of the accredited schools. 

Further analysis also brought out 
the relation between teaching ex- 
perience, training, teacher load, and 
the average best performances of 
students. The facts given for Amer- 
ican history are typical. Student test 
averages of teachers who were 
teaching American history for the 
first time almost completely over- 
lapped those of teachers of seven 
or more years of experience. The 
range of averages for the upper 96 
percent of the inexperienced teach- 
ers coincided with the range of 
averages for the lower 92 percent 
of teachers: with seven or more 
years of experience. 

A comparison was made of teach- 
ers in American history who had 
majored in history and those who 
had neither majored nor minored in 
the subject in their college training. 
The distribution of test averages 
for the first of these groups almost 
exactly coincided with the distribu- 
tion for the second group. 

The performance of students of 
teachers who had majored in Amer- 
ican history was also compared with 
that of students of teachers who had 
had no college training in American 
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history. It was found that the per- 
formance of the students of 34 
teachers who had had no college 
work in history overlapped com- 
pletely with that of students of 
teachers who had majored in Amer- 
ican history. This does not mean 
that these teachers were ignorant 
of American history; it does mean 
that our current standards make no 
provision for recognition of knowl- 
edge attained outside the college 
classroom. 

It will at once be asked whetier 
or not there are any direct correla- 
tions between the performance of 
these students and the conditions 
under which they were taught. 
The best answer we can make is 
that competent students seem to 
come from schools of high morale 
and similar subjective conditions. 
Student performance in this com- 
petition suggests little relation to 
such external objective standards as 
are customarily employed by stand- 
ardizing agencies. 

The world is calling for im- 
proved education. Let the shackles 
of conventional and arbitrary 
standards be loosened in order to 
free the spirit of actual accomplish- 
ment on higher levels. 


Reported from the North Central Association 
Quarterly, VII (December, 1932), 265-69. At 
the time of the address, Dr. Jessup was President 
of the State University of Iowa. He is now Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 


ment of Teaching. 
































MOTIVES FOR ENTERING THE 





TEACHING PROFESSION 


GEorGE GouLpD 


In the Elementary School Journal 


a is considerable wonder- 
ment about the nature and strength 
of the influences that have actuated 
young men and women to prepare 
for the teaching profession. Many 
young people select teaching, not 
because they are stirred by a desire 
to render a professional service for 
which they are fitted by aptitude 
and inclination, but because they 
are led by the force of external 
influences and fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

In this investigation an effort was 
made to discover the specific mo- 
tives that were instrumental in lead- 
ing the students who were enrolled 
in the practice-teaching course at 
the University of Pittsburgh during 
1932-33 to select teaching as a ca- 
reer. Practice teaching is a fourth- 
year course so that the students were 
a select group. 

A check list of motives was com- 
piled from previous studies with the 
instruction that the students check 
three of the items in order of the 
strength of influence which the 
items had exerted in causing the 
prospective teachers to select teach- 
ing. Students did not have to sign 
their name unless they wished. 

The motive exerting the strong- 
est influence was “‘interest in a sub- 
ject” which was classified as most 
important by 29.5 percent while 
““nterest in children of secondary- 
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school age” was rated most impor- 
tant by 17.1 percent. The next 
most important was “the necessity 
of earning a living immediately” 
which was indicated by 6.7 percent. 
The remaining answers were spread 
over the twenty-six other factors on 
the listing. 

The motives that exerted the sec- 
ond strongest influence were, first, 
“interest in children of secondary- 
school age” by 18.9 percent; sec- 
ond, “interest in a subject” by 18.4 
percent; and third, “opportunity to 
be of service to others” by 8.4 per- 
cent. The remaining motives were 
spread over the other factors. 

It was found that the motives of 
men and women do not differ 
greatly. The greatest disparity was 
in the item “‘interest in children of 
secondary-school age,” which was 
a stronger factor in the case of 
women. 

It was found that the women 
made their decisions to enter teach- 
ing earlier than did the men. The 
median age for women was 15 
years while for men it was 18 years. 
Of the 450 students, 305 indicated 
that they would have selected teach- 
ing even if they had been financially 
able to prepare for some other pro- 
fession, 31 failed to answer, and 
114 responded in the negative. It 
seems obvious that many are turn- 
ing to the teaching profession be- 




















MOTIVES FOR ENTERING TEACHING 


cause the way to the profession of 
their first choice is blocked. 

If there is any one generalization 
which can be drawn, it is that the 
influences instrumental in leading 
young people to enter teaching 
show great similarity. Among the 
first five significant motives listed 
presenting the strongest, the second 
strongest, and the third strongest 
influences, there are three motives 


in common; namely, interest in a 
subject, interest in children of sec- 
ondary-school age, and opportunity 
to be of service to others. In spite of 
this evidence of genuine professional 
interest, there is the disturbing fact 
that 114 of the 450 students, or 
approximately 25 per cent, would 
have pursued other vocational ac- 
tivities had they been financially 
able to do so. 


George Gould is on the staff of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Reported from the Elementary School 
Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 95-102. 
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| BOY named Arthur living 
in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
near Louisville writes and draws 
invertedly. He was six years and 
ten months at the time of the re- 
port with an intelligence quotient 
of .95 which was thought to be low 
because of Arthur’s lack of oppor- 
tunity to learn. He is above average 
in educational achievement, emo- 
tional reactions, and social behavior. 

Before Arthur attended school 
he practiced copying numbers on a 
slate and wrote them bottom-side 
up. He had no skill when he en- 
tered school but made good prog- 


ress and was entirely unaware of 
his peculiarity. He entered school in 
September but by December was 
making rapid strides toward writ- 
ing right-side up. When he had 
examples to copy his writing was 
normal but without examples he 
experienced difficulty in getting 
under way. 

Arthur is dominantly right 
handed and shows no signs of stut- 
tering. His teacher has been sympa- 
thetic and patient and has kept him 
from being overly conscious of his 
abnormity. She has been encour- 
aging him to write from copy. 


From “A Case of Inverted Writing and Drawing” 
by Marion Leroy Billings in Child Development, 
VI (June, 1935), 161-2. 
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THE TEACHER’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


In the Research Bulletin of the N. E. A. 


ata collected during 1932— 
33 from 2566 teachers in 37 of the 
larger cities of the United States 
gave, in part, the following infor- 
mation: 

Sources of Income.—About 94 
percent of teachers’ incomes is re- 
ceived from the school systems in 
which they are employed. The 
larger the total income, the smaller 
the percentage of income from 
school salary. 

Net Assets A ccumulated.—After 
35 or 40 years of teaching service, 
single women might expect to ac- 
cumulate $10,000, on the average, 
while married men might expect to 
have as much as $17,000, on the 
average. These amounts -are dis- 
tinctly inadequate for retirement at 
60. The American Provident So- 
ciety recommends $26,000 for per- 
sons who will reach an income of 
about $3100 at the peak of their 
earning power. 

Distribution of Income Among 
Major Items of Budget.—The av- 
erage income of the teachers report- 
ing was $2043. Of this amount 16 
percent was devoted to saving, 13 
percent to giving, 65 percent to 
necessities, and 6 percent to better- 
ments. A more reasonable and de- 
sirable goal is 20 percent saving, 10 
percent to giving, 50 percent to ne- 
cessities, and 20 percent to better- 
ments. The failure to keep average 
expenditures for necessities within 
50 percent of income was due pri- 
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marily to inadequacy of income ra- 
ther than to unwise management. 

Incomes Needed to Maintain 
Desirable Standards of Living.— 
To attain the goal of only 50 per- 
cent for necessities in 1932—33, the 
unmarried women, not maintain- 
ing homes, would need incomes be- 
tween $2500 and $3000, while 
unmarried women and married 
men maintaining homes needed up- 
ward of $4000. These figures are 
based on returns from the larger 
cities only, and do not necessarily 
apply ot teachers in small towns 
and rural areas. These figures are 
in sharp contrast with the median 
salary of $2199 reported as paid 
to all classroom teachers in 65 
cities of over 100,000 population in 
1932—33- 

Income Status of Teachers and 
Other Occupational Groups. —A 
comparison of teachers’ salaries 
with the estimated income of other 
occupational groups from 1929 to 
1933 shows that throughout this 
period teachers in general occupied 
an unfavorable economic position in 
relation to most other groups with 
ability and training comparable to 
those needed by teachers in the 
modern school. In 1933 the esti- 
mated average salary of all public 
school teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors in the United States was 
$1316. This amount was lower 
than the estimate for other com- 
parable workers and for the pro- 
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THE TEACHER’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


fessions, but was somewhat higher 
than the preliminary estimate for 
state and county employees other 
than those in education. In the same 
year the average salary of classroom 
teachers in 65 cities over 100,000 in 
population was $2199, which was 
lower than the estimated average 
incomes of physicians and surgeons, 
dentists, lawyers, and consulting 
engineers. 

Recent Trends in Incomes of 
Teachers and Other Groups.—By 
1934 the average salary of all pub- 
lic school teachers is estimated to 
have fallen 12 percent and that of 
teachers in 65 large cities about 7 
percent. During the same time pub- 
lic employees’ salaries fell 3 to 7 
percent, and those of professional 
and privately employed groups 
from 21 percent to 62 percent in 
the case of consulting engineers. 
Yet the average salaries of all these 
groups exceeded the average salary 
of public school teachers. 

Recent Trends in Purchasing 
Power of Teachers’ Salaries.— 
During the early years of the de- 
pression the marked decline in cost 
of living, in spite of the first decrease 
in teachers’ salaries, increased the 
purchasing power of the income 
about 22 percent above that of 
1928-29. Further reductions in 
salary, however, reduced this pur- 
chasing power to only g percent 
above that of 1928-29. Moreover 
it is estimated that if living costs 
continue to rise the early gains made 
during the first years of the depres- 


sion may soon be entirely lost. Be- 
sides there is evidence that in very 
recent years the number of extra 
financial burdens placed upon teach- 
ers and the increase in the number 
of dependents have both contrib- 
uted to the teachers’ financial dis- 
advantage. 

Basic Principles for Adjusting 
Teachers Salaries—Two general 
considerations should be kept para- 
mount with respect to adjustments 
in teachers’ salaries: (1) To obtain 
and keep teachers with ability, train- 
ing, and culture, the salaries paid 
must provide standards of living 
fully as attractive as those enjoyed 
by persons of comparable ability and 
training in other fields of work; 
and (2) in a nation as wealthy as 
the United States the mere mainte- 
nance of present purchasing power 
is socially indefensible; the purchas- 
ing power of all low and moder- 
ately paid groups should be contin- 
uously increased for many years to 
come. While teachers have suffered 
no more than some others during 
the depression and in some cases 
less, the need for improvement in 
their economic status is neverthe- 
less great. 

Determining Appropriate Salary 
Levels.—It is recommended (1) 
that wherever financial resources 
permit, the maximum salary for 
teachers be tentatively established 
at a figure not less than twice the 
annual local cost of suitable neces- 
sities for an experienced teacher— 
these to include the maintenance of 
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a home and care of dependents; 
(2) that the minimum be not less 
than one and one-third the annual 
cost of suitable necessities for an 
inexperienced teacher without de- 
pendents and not maintaining a 
home; (3) that if these considera- 
tions do not attract desirable teach- 
ers, the salary be increased; (4) 
that salary increments be so ar- 
ranged that a teacher may reach 
the maximum in about ten years 
provided he or she obtains the max- 
imum amount of training recog- 
nized in the schedule. 

Suggestions for the Management 
of Income.—Wisdom and skill in 
money management must accom- 
pany the establishment of more ad- 
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equate salary schedules if teachers 
generally are to attain a satisfactory 
economic status. (A guide to better 
management is given in detail in 
one section of the report.) 

Need for Stable Economic Con- 
ditions. — Important as are better 
salary schedules and better manage- 
ment of income, they alone cannot 
guarantee the financial stability and 
security which teachers (like all 
other groups) should have. To as- 
sure such stability and security, the 
economic system of the nation must 
be so ordered as to maintain the 
safety and productiveness of per- 
sonal investments, and to prevent 
major changes in the purchasing 
power of money. 


William G. Carr is Director of Research of the 

National Education Association which carried on 

this study. Reported from the Research Bulletin of 
the N. E. A., XIII (September, 1935). 
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JHE financial outlook for 1935-36 in education as told in 
the School Executive’s Magazine for July, 1935, from informa- 
tion received from various state departments of education is as 


follows: 


Better: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyo- 


ming. 


Unchanged: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Tennessee, West Virginia. 


Doubtful: Florida. 
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CREDIT UNIONS FOR TEACHERS 


J. D. Huty 
In Junior-Senior High School Clearing House 


—4 cREDIT union is a kind of 
cooperative bank, organized within 
a particular group of people (such 
as the public school teachers of a 
city or county), and exists, first, to 
provide to members a safe return 
on weekly or monthly investments 
and, second, to provide to members 
short-term loans which may be re- 
paid monthly at a reasonable rate 
of interest. Thirty-eight states and 
the federal government have laws 
which make it possible to form a 
credit union. 

During the past ten years the 
number of organizations has in- 
creased so rapidly that at present 
there are more than 3500 credit 
unions in the country. On March 1 
of this year a national association 
took over the permanent manage- 
ment, direction, and control of the 
credit union movement. But indi- 
vidual unions have always been and 
still are self-supporting. Financial 
assistance is still necessary, however, 
for promotional and extension ac- 
tivities. 

The credit union is an organiza- 
tion of members, not shares. A 
member has only one vote regard- 
less of whether he holds one share 
or a hundred. Each board of direc- 
tors decides the maximum number 
of shares an individual may hold. 

The business of the union is con- 
ducted by a board of directors, offi- 
cers, and committees whose duties 


are interrelated and yet so clearly 
defined that they serve to supple- 
ment and check each other. There 
is an odd number of directors who 
select from their own membership a 
president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer. The treasurer is also manager 
of the credit union and must pro- 
vide a bond guaranteeing his integ- 
rity. He must submit monthly re- 
ports to the board of directors and 
an annual report to each individual 
member. 

The directors decide on the in- 
terest rate (not to exceed I percent 
a month on the unpaid balance) 
and the dividends members shall 
receive on their investments (usu- 
ally 5 or 6 percent a year). They 
also decide on the proportion of 
profits to be paid the manager. A 
minimum of 20 percent of the net 
profits must be held in a surplus 
fund as a reserve for losses. 

Applications for loans are made 
to a credit committee who have the 
entire responsibility of appraising 
the character and security of a 
proposed borrower. 

A supervisory committee is 
charged with the responsibility of 
an annual audit and a quarterly 
examination of the affairs of the 
organization. This committee may 
examine the books at any time and 
declare all offices vacant, thereby 
calling a special meeting to elect 
new officers. State and federal offi- 
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cials also conduct an annual audit. 

Loans are made for provident or 
productive purposes and on con- 
sideration of character, or pledged 
security, or personal endorsement. 
The majority of loans are for 
amounts less than $100 and are 
made for such purposes as paying 
doctors’ bills, taxes and mortgages, 
insurance premiums, automobile re- 
pairs, previous debts, Christmas 
bills, and vacation expenses. 

The credit unions claim to have 
established during the depression 
the finest record ever established by 
any form of banking. Only a few 
of all the cooperative banks have 
failed and these were some of the 
older organizations in New York 
functioning on racial lines without 
the usual limitations and safeguards. 
The greatest source of loss to credit 
unions during the depression has 
been the failures of banks holding 
credit-union deposits. 
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Teachers’ credit unions have 
grown with continuously acceler- 
ated speed and power during the 
past five years. Two of the most 
active and vigorous are one at De- 
troit and one at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

There are reasons why public- 
school teachers should be especially 
interested in the formation of credit 
unions. Because they are regarded 
as good risks they are continually 
being invited to become the custo- 
mers of loan-shark companies and 
many of them do. Persons investi- 
gating preparatory to the establish- 
ing of credit unions have usually 
been astounded at the large num- 
bers of teachers who were paying 
exorbitant interest rates. 

Teachers should encourage co- 
operative enterprises and welcome 
every opportunity to “act with and 
for others while thinking for them- 
selves.” 


J.D. Hull is Principal of the Senior High School, 

Springfield, Missouri. Reported from Junior- 

Senior High School Clearing House, X (Septem- 
ber, 1935), 9-11. 
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JHE educated man is a man with certain subtle spiritual qual- 
ities which make him calm in adversity, happy when alone, just 
in his dealings, rational and sane in the fullest meaning of that 


word in all the affairs of life-—Ramsay MacDonald. 
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PROVIDING AN ADEQUATE ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
In the Nation’s Schools 


pm millions of our youth, both 
those of the present and those of 
oncoming generations, must be bet- 
ter trained to,manage their own 
personal economic affairs so that 
they can meet more successfully the 
periods of stress and strain that prob- 
ably will continue to come period- 
ically. 

The problem of providing an 
adequate economic education is at 
least three-sided. First is the cur- 
riculum. The answer is complicated 
because facts and knowledge are 
not the only essentials; habits of 
conduct, critical judgment, right 
attitudes, and ideals are equally im- 
portant. 

In the second place, a functional 
curriculum makes more complex 
the problem of method and neces- 
sitates the integration of the various 
steps in the educative process with 
the actual life experience of the 
learner. And, third, teachers must 
be trained in both content and 
method. 

Economic education must run 
through a considerable proportion 
of the elementary and secondary- 
school curriculum. This is necessary 
because economic habits, values, 
concepts, and opinions do not wait 
for a particular school grade or 
level of maturity. Moreover, it is 
feasible because modern education, 
particularly in the elementary 


school, has set up an activity pro- 
gram and so related it to life experi- 
ences that it is a proper medium for 
a continuous program of economic 
education. Certain elements of 
barter and the development of ex- 
change between the different peo- 
ples of the earth can be taught in 
the lower grades as can elementary 
concepts of waste, saving, produc- 
tion as the result of labor, efficiency, 
and cooperation. 

While in many cities activity pro- 
grams are being instituted and de- 
veloped in which life experiences are 
being brought into the classroom, 
but little emphasis has been placed 
upon developing the economic in- 
dividual. The task is difficult since, 
with rare instances, the only type of 
economic education available to 
teachers is classical economics. 
Teachers are not generally aware 
of economic concepts, meanings, 
and values, nor equipped with the 
necessary background of knowl- 
edge. 

But in those schools where teach- 
ers are preparing units of instruc- 
tion there must be encouraged the 
inclusion of economic materials or 
the preparation of units centering 
about economic matters. Our edu- 
cational system cannot longer con- 
sistently neglect to so educate man 
that he may be able to exercise in- 
telligence in dealing with those eco- 
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nomic problems about which he can 
do something as an individual and 


also can do something as a respon- 
sible member of society. 


Providence, R. I., and is President of the Depart- 


A. J. Stoddard is Superintendent of Schools at 


ment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Reported from the Nation’s 
Schools, XVI (September, 1935), 27-28. 
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Some general observations 
from this survey of college and 
secondary-school courses, college 
texts, and study outlines in con- 
sumption include a dominant note 
of an attitude of resentment toward 
the moral standards of the owning 
and selling class. ‘There is a ten- 
dency to unmask the greedy mer- 
chant, the unscrupulous advertiser, 
the speculative builder, the sordid 
medical quack, the monopolistic 
utilities, the commercialized press. 

In this sense several of the new 
courses in consumption may be said 
to be a component part of the liter- 
ature of protest against the present 
system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. This character is evident, not 
only in direct statement, but also in 
the emphasis that is placed on such 
topics as the distribution of wealth 
and income and the need for con- 
sumer organization. Several in- 
structors express fear that the mer- 


chants may attack them at any 
time, although no instructor re- 
ported any embarrassing incidents. 

The courses express the impor- 
tance of organizing consumers for 
collective action and there is evi- 
dence of a demand that govern- 
ment come to the aid of the con- 
sumer. 

The subject fields which are of- 
fering courses that are exclusively 
or predominantly consumptual (ad- 
jective mine) are economics, com- 
merce, home economics, social 
studies, and chemistry. The secon- 
dary-school courses appear to be 
more practical in function than the 
college courses but there is a marked 
lack of provision for laboratory ex- 
ercises and first-hand contacts in the 
courses studied. Some courses are 
organized around commodities, like 
food and clothing, while others are 
organized around general purchas- 
ing problems. 


From “A Survey of Twenty-Eight Courses in 

Consumption” by Henry Harap in the School Re- 

view, XLIII (September, 1935), 497-507. Mr. 

Harap is Associate Professor of Education, West- 
ern Reserve University. 
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